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Diablo on the last stretch of race between Santa Barbara and Honolulu, just before she crossed the finish line at Diamond Head light Aug. 3rd 


The Santa Barbara-Honolulu Race 


HE West Coast blue ribbon 

yachting event, the Santa Bar- 
bara-Honolulu yacht race, was won 
this year by the schooner Diablo, 
Santa Barbara Yacht Club. Mari- 
ner, the big San Francisco Glouces- 
terman, came second, though she 
was the first to finish. Mariner lost 
out on time allowance to the smaller 
boat, which is 60 feet to her 106 


feet. The schooner Viking IV, 
Newport, was third and Spin- 
drift, Los Angeles ketch, was 
fourth. 


Two other starters, Jdalia, Los 
Angeles, and Poinsettia, Los An- 
geles, were forced out of the race 
early, owing to the mischances inci- 
dent to so gruelling a race. A gaso- 
line drum on Jdalia was chafed 
through by a steel line a few hours 
after leaving Santa Barbara, so that 
the fluid seeped out below decks. A 
match lighted by one of the crew 
resulted in an explosion that raised 
the Jdalia’s deck several inches and 
set the schooner afire. The crew 
battled the flames for hours and 
finally brought the craft to the 
wharf at Venice. The owner and 
skipper, C. B. Eyer, and his son, 
Clarendon B. Eyer, Jr., were forced 
to go to the hospital for treatment 
for burns, and other members of 
the crew sustained slight injuries. 
‘The big German built yawl Poin- 


By MICHAEL J. PHILLIPS 


settia blew out her sails the second 
day of the race in a forty-mile wind, 
and was also forced to put back. 

So much enthusiasm was engen- 
dered at Honolulu by the race that 
the competitors left early in August, 
after a few days’ rest, to race back 
to San Francisco for trophies of- 
fered by Island yachtsmen. It was 
the intention of the owners and 
skippers to enter the San Francisco 
regatta on arrival in September. 
A. R. Pedder, of the Diablo, and 
Albert Soiland, of the Viking lV, 
came back by steamer, leaving their 
sailing masters to handle the yachts 
on the return passage, but L. A. 
Norris put out past Diamond Head 
at the wheel of the Mariner. Spin- 
drift was in command of her 
owner, Overton. 

Here is the data on the race: 

Diablo, first. Elapsed time, 13 
days, 2 hours and 38 minutes. 
Handicap over Mariner, 42 hours, 
47 minutes, 3 seconds. Corrected 
time, 11 days, 7 hours, 50 minutes, 
57 seconds, defeating Mariner by 4 
hours, 15 minutes, 3 seconds. Fin- 
ished Friday, August 3. 

Mariner, second. Elapsed time 
11 days, 12 hours, 6 minutes. Fin- 
ished Thursday, August 2. Mari- 
ner defeats Viking IV by 1 day, 23 
hours, 18 minutes, 52 seconds, cor- 
rected time. 


Viking IV, third. Elapsed time, 
15 days, 22 hours, 58 minutes. 
Handicap 59 hours, 23 minutes, 8 
seconds. Corrected time, 13 days, 
11 hours, 34 minutes, 52 seconds. 
Finished Monday, August 6. V+ 
king IV defeats Spindrift by 2 days 
1 hour, 11 minutes, 49 seconds. 

Spindrift, fourth. Elapsed time, 
16 days, 30 minutes, 20 seconds; 
gave Viking IV a handicap of 
17 hours, 49 minutes, 49 seconds. 
Corrected time against Viking IV, 
16 days, 18 hours, 20 minutes, 9 
seconds. 

Captain Norris of the Mariner, 
with a good professional crew, and 
with the advice and counsel of the 
celebrated “Drydock” Smith, engi- 
neer and yachting enthusiast, was 
the only one of the starters to do 
the correct thing at the start and 
stick to it all through the race. He 
was beaten by the smaller Diablo 
on time allowance solely through 
the hard work and resourcefulness 
of Commodore A. R. Pedder, of the 
Diablo. 

Taking counsel from past experi- 
ence, for Captain Norris has sailed 
this race before, from the sugges- 
tions of Smith and from Captain 
Johnson of the steamer Maui, he 
struck boldly to the west on leaving 
Santa Barbara. Captain Johnson 
has sailed the San Francisco-Hono- 
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Schooner Mariner, which set a new record for trans-Pacific yacht racing, covering the distance 


between Santa Barbara and Honolulu in 11 days, 12 hours, and 05 minutes. 


second on corrected time. 


lulu route for 30 years, 20 years of 
it in sailing vessels and 10 in steam; 
he has a record of eight days in a 
square-rigger from San Francisco 
to Diamond Head, and he should 
know what he is-talking about. 

And when Johnson said to Nor- 
ris: “Head west and foot for the 
trades,” the master of the Mariner 
obeyed the advice to the letter. As 
a result he found the wind and held 
it all the way. He was along the 
steamer lanes while Diablo and the 
others were at least 200 miles south. 
And he broke the record which has 
stood for seventeen years—since 
1906, when the Lurline went over 
the course in 12 days, 7 hours and 
39 minutes, more than 18 hours 
slower than the Gloucesterman’s 
time. 

Pedder, on the contrary, headed 
far south with the Diablo, and he 
was trailed by the others. He lost the 
wind after two days and only won 
by draping his fast little schooner 
with every rag he could hook onto 
her, from a handkerchief up. She 
looked like a Chinese junk when 
everything was out to catch the 
wind, but there wasn’t a stitch that 
wasn’t pulling most of the time and 
the Diablo, a ghost in light winds, 
slipped through the big seas as 
though she were greased. 

The start of the race was spec- 
tacular. It was the culminating 
event of a week of racing, the 
Southern California Yachting Asso- 
ciation having staged its third an- 
nual regatta at Santa Barbara dur- 
ing the week of July 15. The 
Honolulu dash was scheduled to 
start at 12:30 Saturday, July 21. 

There was some question up to 
the last few hours whether all the 
yachts scheduled to enter would be 
in. Pedder had ‘had the Diablo— 
formerly the Haswell, of Toronto—- 
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She finished 


for a short time only. She came 
up midway of regatta week and he 
had time only to try her out in the 
schooner race from Santa Barbara 
to Santa Cruz Island an: return. 





Idalia, owned by C. B. Eyer, started but had 


to return on account of a fire on board. 


This is a 58-mile course, and there 
was a good breeze out in the chan- 
Diablo won on her time allow- 
Mariner, 


nel. 


ance from and Pedder 





Left to right—Capt. c A. Norris, J 


guard 


was mightily encouraged for the 
2190-mile race to Diamond Head. 

Poinsettia, with a crew of 18, 
mostly college boys, and in charge 
of a new skipper signed on a few 
hours before starting for Santa Bar- 
bara, was becalmed. She took sev- 
eral days getting from San Pedro 
to Santa Barbara, and did not reach 
the Channel City anchorage until! 
the noon before the race. J/dalia 
played in even harder luck and was 
towed in, dropping anchor at six 
o’clock Friday evening. But all 
were dolled up for the classic dur 
ing the next 12 hours. 

There was a twelve-mile breeze 
Saturday noon, and Commercial 
wharf was black with thousands of 
people when the judges’ boat took 
her position a half-mile off the end 
of the wharf. The inner end of 
the starting line was a buoy close to 
the wharf. There was plenty of 
room for maneuvering. The judges 
were Harry J. Doulton, of the 
Santa Barbara Yacht Club; P. H. 
L. Wilson, of California Yacht 
Club, Los Angeles; and Lester 
Stone, of San Francisco, a member 
of the Corinthian Yacht Club. 

Mariner was first to leave her 
moorings at 12:10, and slip out 
across the line for a little prelimi- 
nary limbering-up. Captain Norris’ 
crew worked like a well-oiled ma- 
chine, and the canvas was snappe:l 
out with speed and _ precision. 
Spindrift put out from the lower 
side of the wharf, where she had 
been taking on water and provi- 
sions, and approached the judges’ 
boat to get the position of the line. 
The black-hulled /dalia, sitting on 
the water like a pirate craft, took a 
quarter-mile dash to seaward. 

Diablo was next. Pedder ran out 
for a half mile, turned about and 
swung close to the wharf, where he 
wave farewell to the cheers of his 
fellow-townsmen. Viking IV was 


‘ 


ames Wyatt and Francis B. (* Drydock”) Smith, after- 
of the Mariner. 





The ketch Spindrift, owned by. Com. Eugene Over- 


ton, starting for Honolulu. 


having trouble with her mainsail. 
Poinsettia, meanwhile, was showing 
the effects of a skipper who had 
been aboard but a short time, and 
a green crew. It was 12:25 before 
the anchor of the Poinsettia came 
up. The mainsail was _ slowly 
hoisted about the same time. Then 
the reaching jib was broken out. 
There were many adverse com- 
ments on the patched and dirty sails 
of the yawl, and the comments were 
well founded for the canvas on her 
when she was brought from Kiel 
blew to ribbons the next day. 

At one minute before the start- 
ing gun the Diablo was sneaking up 
quietly toward the stakeboat, on a 
course parallel with the line and 
perhaps a hundred yards inside it. 
Mariner was to port some little dis- 
tance, and the others were scurry- 
ing for position. 

The gun went; the flag came 
down smartly. Evidently Pedder 
did not get the signal at first and 
everybody on the stakeboat jumped 
to their feet to signal and yelled: 

“Come on, Pedder. Put her 


9 


across. 


wT & 


Crew of the winner, Diablo. 


_— E = 
Left, standing, A. R. Pedder, owner 
and skipper; next to him, L. A. Thurston, Chairman Honolulu Race 
Committee. 
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Viking IV, owned by Dr. Albert Soiland, the smallest boat in the race, being only 


54 feet long over all. 


The lean skipper smiled and 
nodded unemotionally, luffed a bit, 
slipped over the line and was away, 
a minute and a half after the gun. 
Mariner went over a minute be- 
hind Diablo. IJdalia threatened to 
go out on the wrong side of the 
stakeboat, and Eyer was compelled 
to sail completely around that tubby 
little craft at uncomfortably close 
quarters in order to make a proper 
getaway. 

Viking IV raced for the line with 
the bit in her teeth, and as she came 
about to cross, Admiral Soiland 
shouted to the judges: “Our first 
hard luck; we’ve carried away our 
peak halyards.” He was given a 
cheer of sympathy. 

Spindrift’s jib topsail sheet was 
adrift and the crew was working 
frantically to right things when the 
ketch went over two minutes later. 
Mrs. Eugene Overton, wife of the 
owner and skipper, was at the 
wheel, and was given a rousing 
cheer as the Spindrift put her nose 
toward the deep blue Channel 
waters. 

Poinsettia, sloppily handled, and 


Coow : of 


painstakingly going to biscuit toss 
of the wharf in order to get around 
the buoy on the wrong side, was 10 
and a half minutes late in her start. 

The skippers had made up their 
minds that the race was to be won 
or lost on the course chosen after 
they had left Santa Cruz island 
astern. There was a wide diver- 
gence right from the start. Mari- 
ner headed up channel to go around 
the upper end of Santa Cruz, 
through the four mile passage be- 
tween the big island and Santa 
Rosa. 

Pedder headed sort by east, 
having determined to leave Santa 
Cruz to leeward and to pass to 
windward of Anacapa. All of the 
others headed close hauled after the 
Mariner. 

The Diablo’s skipper admits that 
he didn’t guess it right. He stayed 
as far away from the lower end of 
Santa Cruz as he could, edging over 
to Anacapa, but he struck a flat 
spot between the two islands, and 
was becalmed for three hours. He 
had sailed 30 nautical miles, 

It wasn’t long before he was 


ne 


. —_ d =. ‘ : 

Viking 1V—left to right—bottom row: C. W. Bradbury, 
O. G. Putnam, Otto Wildey; top row: Beacher Hungerford, M. Mc- 
Dermott, Admiral Soiland, Bill the cook. 
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joined by the Spindrift, which 
came in under Diablo’s lee, Viking 
IV, under the lee of Santa Cruz 
and some distance away, and then 
the Poinsettia. These had decided 
that Mariner's course was wrong 
and that they would pay heavily 
when they got the high bulk of 
Santa Cruz between them and the 
wind. 

The quartet was becalmed from 
three in the afternoon until 10:30 
o’clock Saturday night. The Diablo 
wallowed about in circles, and was 
the first to feel the urge of the re- 
viving wind. She slipped away 
from the others, and Admiral Over- 
ton called ruefully to the Diablo 
crew as they left him behind: 

“She’s sure a witch in light 
weather !” 

The breeze steadily increased un- 
til it was blowing forty miles. This 
continued for two days, but the 
further south the Diablo traveled 
the softer the airs became until they 
were mere sighs. 

Anxiety grew in the minds of 
Pedder and his crew. They feared 
the Mariner, the only yacht to keep 
to the northern route. They were 
sure the Gloucesterman had picked 
up a good breeze. And then it was 
that the skipper began to show his 
seamanship. 

“Don’t you fool yourself; it was 
Pedder who won the race with his 
crafty old head—no one else and 
nothing else,” declared Ralph 
Coane, one of the crew. “He paced 
the deck, up and down, studying 
the rigging until there formed in his 
mind a plan for using every inch of 
canvas we had. And then we be- 
gan to do things!” 

During the period of good winds 
the course was south by west, the 
sheets gradually slacked until they 
had the force of the trades either 
abaft the beam or dead astern on 
the course to Honolulu. At no time 
thereafter was the course changed 
more than a quarter of a point. 

The race committee had decided, 
after exhaustive investigation, that 
the modified Seawanhaka was the 
best rule to adopt for the race. This 
decision was reached after getting 
opinions of Mower, Gardner, Had- 
dock, and other naval architects and 
simmering them down. The rule 
permitted the free use of any and 
all canvas wherever and whenever, 
in the opinion of the skipper, it 
could be used to advantage. The 
engines, where there was auxiliary 
power, were sealed or the propel- 
lers unshipped. 

And here is what Pedder did: He 
increased the Diablo’s racing tri- 
angle of 2419 square feet of sail 
area to between 5800 and 6000 
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Shooting a friendly game aboard the Spindrift 
on the way to Honolulu. 


square feet of sail area! Diablo’s 
sail plan, after they had rigged her 
at the end of the third day, showed 
how he did it: 

Mainsail, foresail, squaresail, club 
topsail; storm jib under main-boom 
as water sail; foresail sailcover un- 
der foresail boom for water sail; 
awning under spinnaker boom 
(spinnaker boom was used as 
squaresail boom to haul out square- 
sail); spinnaker set upside down 
from end of fore gaff; large fisher- 
man staysail set upside down be- 
cause it would drain better; small 
fisherman staysail set as topsail 
over squaresail; baby jib topsail set 
alongside of fisherman staysail ; an- 
other baby jib topsail set to catch 
the spill out of the topsails on the 
square sail. And the cook, John 
Orey, former rough rider with Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West shows, rigged 
a squaresail on a boathook at the 


O. G. Putnam, official keeper of the log of 
Viking 1V, working up a sight. 


@ the sky was cloudy. 








stern as his contribution toward suc- 
cess! 

“All told,” grinned Pedder, when 
he told about it, “we had 16 sails 
on her, 13 drawing like wildfire any 
time the wind was abaft the beam.” 

The first three nights and two 
days part of the crew, at least, were 
sick. The sun was visible only on 
three days. The rest of the time 
There would 
be light squalls at night, with 
showers, but no hard rain storms. 

The difficulty of handling the 
schooner under the unwieldy and 
complicated mass of canvas and 
cordage can be imagined. It is a 
matter of 30 seconds to jibe under 
ordinary conditions; but, with the 
Diablo decorated like a Christmas 
tree, it required nearly three hours 
of the hardest kind of work to ac- 
complish the maneuver. And a 
slight change in the wind in the 
next hour might require that it be 
done all over again. 

It was “pajama weather” and the 
crew wore very little clothing, some 
of the men making the entire cruise 
in underclothing. Three watches 
were maintained, each watch four 
hours on and eight off during the 
twenty-four. But no one com- 
plained of lack of exercise. As one 
of the men said: “Sometimes we’d 
stand watch four hours, and then 
work the other eight.” 

Added to the labor was the men- 
tal strain for fear that the schooner 
would jibe unexpectedly. And that 
would have meant disaster. The 
boom would have given way, un- 
doubtedly, and the mast would have 
been taken out by the strain—which 
spelled the end of all chance of vic- 
tory, to say nothing of the personal 
danger. 

“Where’s the Mariner and what’s 
she doing;” was another burning 
question which caused much anx- 
ious debate. The Gloucesterman 
was north of them, they knew; and 
they knew, too, there must be wind 
to the northwest, because there was 
a tremendous sea coming down 
from north by west, while the light 
trades were northeast. 

The persistence of gentle zephyrs 
when everyone was praying for a 
real blow flicked the nerves to the 
raw. The wit and boundless good 
humor of Cook Orey did much to 
relieve the strain. Orey came up 
second morning, pale and drawn, 
for a whiff of the air which was 
then moving with so much celerity. 
“We’re sure goin’ away from here,” 
was his first observation, as he noted 
the broad wake boiling from under 
the schooner’s counter. “An’ I’m 
goin’ away from here,” he added, 





rushing to join three others bowed 
over the rail. 

“Met a feller once in the old’ 
Cliff House, San Francisco,” remi- 
nisced Orey, when the paroxysm 
had passed. “It was the mornin’ 
after the night before and his hair 
pulled and his eyes were red and 
his throat was like a fur-lined mit- 
ten. You know—in the good old 
days when the lights were bright 
and the liquor was strong. He sat 
down next me in the dinin’ room 
and looked out through those great 
big windows and blinked. He 
called over a waiter. ‘What’s that?’ 
he asked, pointin’ with a wabblin’ 
finger. ‘That’s the Pacific Ocean,’ 
says the waiter. ‘Well,’ says the 
souse, ‘put a piece of ice in it and 
bring it to me.’ 

“Boys, there’s been times when 
I felt the same way. But never no 
more. This here Pacific Ocean is 
bigger than I thought she was!” 

Now Oahu, the island on which 
Honolulu is situated, lies with its 
back to America and its face to the 
open sea. The race ended when 
the boats rounded Diamond Head, 
on which the light house is situ- 
ated, and which is on the south- 
westerly corner of the island. 

On Thursday morning, August 
2nd, at daybreak, after having been 
absolutely out of touch with the 
world for 11 days—in all that time 


they had not even seen the smoke 
of a steamer—the crew of Diablo 


sighted land. It was Makapuu 
Point, the island’s southeasterly 
point. The course was S.W. by 
W., 1-2 W., and there was an ex- 
cited cheer when the cloudlike. 
formless bank on the horizon took 
definite shape. Presently, the 
round, high eminence of Koko Head 
was defined. 

There was plenty of wind, so that 
the Diablo came in in style. At 
noon Thursday, the day before the 
finish, it started to puff; by eight 
o’clock Thursday night it was pip- 
ing; by midnight it was blowing. 
The Diablo was in a trifle too close 
to Koko Head, and came about to 
make the run up to Diamond Head. 
The squaresail was brailed in 
close in front of the mast, but after 
the schooner had gotten safely 
around, it was let out again. The 
last thrilling hours have impressed 
themselves clearly on the crew’s 
memory. Because of the great ner- 
vous strain, Pedder and his sailing- 
master, Carl Miller, alternated in 
half hour tricks at the wheel. 

“Only those who have made the 
cruise,” he said, “can appreciate 
the force with which the waves roll 
and sweep and broach through that 
passage between Oahu and Molokai. 


There we were, racing for the line 
with everything on her, for we 
knew that seconds might count. 
Her boom tackle was set up; double 
preventer backstays were rigged on 
fore and mainmast; the spinnaker 
boom rigged to outhaul the square- 
sail, and all the time the boat just on 
the tip. A little mischance, a false 
move, in that wind and sea, and— 
well, there were thrills enough 
crowded into it to last a lifetime.” 

They looked anxiously for the 
special white buoy which had been 
planted to mark the finish line. 
There it was, and the line was, ap- 
parently, well defined. But, con- 
trary to express orders of the Hono- 
lulu Committee in charge of the 
finish, a sampan had been anchored 
nearby. This was confusing, as it 
was supposed to have some meaning 
and there was a debate whether to 
change the course to pass between 
the sampan and the buoy. They 
finally decided to ignore the sam- 
pan and this proved to be the cor- 
rect thing to do. Presently the offi- 
cial boat, the Kukui, a lighthouse- 
tender, steamed out from the har- 
bor. The line was crossed by Diablo 
at 3:04:15 in the afternoon. 

“Is Mariner in?’ was the first 
question hurled across the water to 
the Kukui. 

“Yes.” 

“When did she cross?” 
half-dozen voices. 

The hour was given and there 
were yelps of delight when hasty 
calculations proved that Diablo was 
winner. 

The Kukui edged closer. “Presi- 
dent Harding is dead,” a solemn 
voice called across the intervening 
water. There was a pause of abso- 
lute immobility, of shocked disbe- 
lief. Then they saw the truth in the 
serious faces on the other vessel. 
IXvery man dropped what he was 
doing ; hats came off; and for a full 
minute the victors stood at attention 
in homage to the dead President. 

Then the sails came down and, 
her labors over, the Diablo was 
towed to an anchorage by the 
Kukui. A torpedo boat destroyer 
came out to act as escort; a cluster 
of aquaplane beauties joined the 
train as Waikiki was passed; and as 
the doughty little schooner reached 
the harbor, a deafening chorus of 
whistles and automobile horns sent 
up their clamor of greeting. 

The Diablo’s mileage was as fol- 
lows: 137 miles, 208, 222, 190, 184, 
181, 197, 143, 144, 145, 143, 183, 
and 182 miles. 

“The Mariner sailed a wonderful 
race and beat the record of the 
famed Lurline,’ said Pedder, “but 
as far as that’s concerned, the Diablo 


chimed a 
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beat all records of all boats of any- 
where near her waterline length. 
The Lurline is an 87-footer, aid 
Diablo is only 44 feet on the water 
line. At that they only beat our 
time by about 22 hours. 

“IT had a wonderful crew, real 
Corinthians, amateurs who made the 
trip for love of the game. They are 
hardworking, conscientious and 
loyal. Without their cheerful aid 
and cooperation every minute of ev- 
ery day we would have been no- 
where.” 

The Mariner crossed the line at 
12:36 o’clock Thursday morning, 
August 2. And the lateness of the 
hour destracted nothing from the 
welcome which was extended the 
big, sturdy yacht as she came 
pounding through the heavy seas. 
Honolulu was ready, for it had been 
advised by a radio message from 
the steamer Montebello and by the 
reports of naval airplanes that the 
schooner was coming in. 

Several tugs hovered about the 
finish line, keeping watch, and daz- 
zling army searchlights played con- 
stantly over the waters. Capt. Nor- 
ris and his men were officially wel- 
comed by the presentation of ilima 
leis, after the yacht, a stately pillar 
otf white, loomed through the tangle 
and was uproariously proclaimed by 
bells, whistles and horns. 

Capt. Norris dismissed the trip 
across as “just a nice little tea 
party,” and declared it to have been 
entirely uneventful. He is proud of 
the record run of 260 miles the sec- 
ond day, which is something even 
for many steam craft to shoot at. 
Her daily runs were as follows: 185 
miles, 260, 220, 215, 205, 175, 185, 
190, 180, 155, 170, and 90 miles to 
finish. 

It will be seen by comparing the 
records of the two schooners, that 
Mariner profited materially by bet- 
ter winds on the first, second, 
fourth, fifth, eighth, ninth and elev- 
enth days. Diablo’s best day, the 
third, 222 miles, was 38 miles 
shorter than Mariner’s best, the sec- 
ond. On the third, sixth and sev- 
enth days Diablo outfooted her com- 
petitor slightly. Mariner’s poorest 
day, exclusive of the short finishing 
day, was the tenth, 155 miles. 
Diablo’s poorest were the eighth and 
eleventh, 143 miles each. 


(Continued on page 181) 





A reader, signing off as “Bil 
Ges,” sends in the following: 

Oakum—Can the buoy spar? 

Soakum—No, but you oughta see 
the centerboard box. 

’Sall right with me, Bil, Ges so 
long as the Editor— 
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Signe story of the sixteenth sail- 
ing of the Mackitac Cup Race 
of the Chicago Yacht Club is one 
of 36 hours of light, baffling 
breezes, followed by one day of 
good, hard sailing wind, dropping 
towards the end of the run as the 
boats neared the finishing line in 
the Straits of Mackinac. Again. 
as in 1921, it developed into a vic- 
tory for the “Q” boats, which an- 
nexed the first five places on cor- 
rected time. It was a triumph for 
this speedy little class, whose per- 
formance under the conditions dealt 
a bad blow to the hopes of the big- 
ger boats, especially the schooners, 
yawls, and the big sloops. 


The winner turned up in a new- 
comer to Lake Michigan, the fas‘ 
little /ntruder, sailing her first sea- 
son on Lake Michigan, and the only 
boat in the fleet that was Marconi 
rigged. She is owned and sailed by 
John and Edward O’Rourke. The 
first boat to finish was Dorello, the 
Milwaukee Yacht Club sloop of the 
N class. Dorello made the run of 
331 miles from Chicago to the fin- 
ishing line between Mackinac Island 
Sand Spit and Round Island light 
in 60 hours and 20 minutes. Ma- 
vourneen, a “P” boat and winner 
of the race in 1911, was second 
across the finishing line, closely fol- 
lowed by the winner, IJntruder, 
which actually beat /ntrepid across 
the finishing line, finishing at 
5:23:50. Intrepid finished at 
5:27:35. The rest of the Q’s fol- 
lowed in close order. 

Gordon Seagrove’s able yawl 
Vanadis sailed one of the sensa- 
tional races of the event. “We 
were never out of wind,” said Gor- 
don Seagrove after the race, and in 
the blow Monday we logged 15 
miles an hour for two hours 
steadily. 


The race started Saturday, July 


Intruder Wins Long Mackinac Race 


By J. M. HANDLEY 











Class ‘Q” 


yacht Intruder, owned by J. P. 
and E. O'Rourke, sailed a great race and 
won the Mackinac Cup. 


21st, from the gap in the break- 
water off the Chicago Yacht Club, 
seventeen yachts getting away in a 
light northeasterly breeze, making 
it a beat to windward. The start- 
ing gun at 4 P. M. sent the first 
fleet through the gap, the schooners, 
yawls and Seawanhaka  sloops. 
Wendameen, Rainbow, Vanadis, 
Arcadia, Natant, Josephine, Vic- 
tory and the little yawl Tern got 
across the line in the order named, 
Wendameen nosing in a few feet 
ahead of Commodore Clark’s flag- 
ship Rainbow with the puff of the 
starting gun. Arcadia, shooting to 
windward of the whole bunch, 
worked into a slight lead just after 
passing the line and the fleet held 
out on the port tack to the four- 
mile crib when Arcadia went about, 
followed by Rainbow, while Wen- 
dameen held on the port tack, steer- 
ing a little north of east. 






The “Q” boats were sent away 
at 4:05 with Iniruder showing the 
way across the line and the rest 
closely bunched. They held on the 
port tack until they had cleared the 
outer breakwater of the harbor of 
refuge, then headed north. Dorello, 
closely followed by Jntrepid and 
Mavourneen, the three big sloops 
of the fleet, were sent away at 4:10 
in the order named. They followed 
the example of the “Q” boats and 
stood north along the west shore 
of the lake, doubtless figuring that 
night might bring a westerly breeze 
along the shore while the boats out 
in the lake might not be so favored. 

Midnight found the boats pretty 
well bunched about 12 miles north 
of the starting line with Wenda- 
meen standing farthest from shore 
and the “Q’s” and “P’s” holding 
closer in shore. None had any 
wind as a run of only 12 miles in 
eight hours will indicate. All night 
the crews worked like beavers to 
take advantage of every vagrant 
puff that rippled the water. Spin- 
nakers were set and taken down. 
Light canvas of every description 
went up to hold a few minutes and 
then came down as a different shift 
wafted a ripple across the glassy 
surface of the water. 

Daybreak Sunday morning found 
all the boats in a hazy atmosphere, 
drifting about and grabbing every 
puff for a gain of a few yards, with 
canvas slatting and crews straining 
and tired with setting and taking off 
light canvas, with little or no gain 
to show for their labor. All day 
this lasted. Streaks of wind could 
be seen that favored some and ig- 
nored others. Nightfall brought 
little gain to show for a whole day 
of ceaseless activity in setting can- 
vas and taking it down. Late Sun- 
day evening the schooners had ad- 
vanced only about 80 miles on the 
331-mile journey. 





Light going on the /nirepid. Oscar Larson (at tiller) and 


Donald Prather. 
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Left to right: Crew of Dorello—J. C. Van Dyke, 


owner and 
skipper; W. Richter, A. Meyer, E. Portlett, C. Baker, C. 
Richter, J. Buckstaff. 








The Wendameen sailed 

The early hours of Sunday night 
told the same story. At ten o’clock 
the boats picked up the weather re- 
ports broadcasted by radio from 
Chicago for the benefit of the rac- 
ing fleet. “Light variable winds 
Monday,” was the disheartening 
news. But the weatherwise had it 
“doped out” differently and were 
looking for southeasterly breezes— 
real ones, not the phantom drifts of 
dead airs they had been enduring. 

About ten o'clock the first faint 
puff, cool from its trip across many 
miles of water, was the first indica- 
tion of the anticipated southeasterly 
breeze, and soon the fleet was 
bowling along while the seas made 
up fast as daylight came. 

All day Monday it blew. Along 
the Michigan shore, where the 
sloops had worked their way, it was 
blowing about 30 to 40 miles an 
hour. Out further where Wenda- 
meen on the course for Pt. Betsy 
was bowling along, it was not so 
heavy, but steadier and that boat 
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e in the schooner division. 


hit a gait all that day that rarely 
dropped below ten miles an hour. 
It was “schooner weather” for the 
time being. 

The wind was failing fast after 
Sleeping Bear was passed and while 
Wendameen lay becalmed near the 
lightship Arcadia and Josephine 
crept up on her on a slant of wind 
which carried them past without 
even ruffling the former’s canvas. 

From Skilligalee to Waugan- 
chance it was thick, making the run 
through this reef-strewn passage a 
trying one. After rounding Wau- 
gauchance light the 25 mile run 
down the Straits was made with- 
out difficulty. 

After finishing the crews got to- 
gether and heard how the other 
boats had been sailed. JDorello, 
owned by J. C. Van Dyke had never 
been headed and had seen no com- 
petitors after the first night. Off 
Betsy she had carried away her top- 
mast in attempting a jibe to avoid 
the shoal waters off the point. She 

had continued under lowers 
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Dorello, the first boat to finish, owned by J. C. Van Dyke. | 


and 
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Don Prather’s /ntrepid. 


had rarely been out of wind. /n- 
irepid, sailed by Don Prather, and 
Mavourneen had been fighting it 
out every inch of the way. Off 
Betsy Gaiver, on Mavourneen, had 
a squall and a jibe to contend with 
and between the two had carried 
away practically everything he 
could except the spars. A big new 
ballooner split, gaff jaws broke, and 
other minor afflictions of racing 
overtook her. But Gaiver and his 
crew never stopped sailing. They 
got up a jury rig while making re- 
pairs and kept after Jntrepid. The 
latter, witnessing J/avourneen’s 
plight and confident of holding her 
safe, tucked in two reefs and 
bowled along. But Mavourneen 
had soon made repairs and was 
after last year’s winner and they 
were fighting it out every inch of 
the way down the Straits. Ma- 
vourneen finally passed the Prather 
sloop in the last reach from Gra- 
ham’s Shoal and got the gun just 
ten minutes ahead of Intrepid. 
Intruder sailed a smashing race 
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all the way. Never out of wind, 
working every minute of the way, 
the new “Q” boat actually beat all 
but Dorello and Mavourneen across 
the finish line. 

Gordon Seagrove sailed a won- 
derful race on his fine old yawl 
Vanadis, which finished at 5:59:12 
just behind Nabob, one of the fast 
“Q’s.” Given a quartering breeze 
and the rail down and this famous 
old yawl can kick some mean holes 
into anything sailing on _ these 
waters. 

The crews of the “Q’s” were a 
sad sight. No sleep, not a bite of 
hot food or hot drink since the start, 
wet to the skin, drenched by rain 
and spume from early Monday 
morning until they arrived in the 
bight off Ft. Mackinac, they had not 
found this race, with its light airs 
and a following breeze, any too 
comfortable. Yet it was their 
weather all the way and the results 
show it. 

At noon Rainbow hove in sight 
with her tall topmast and her low 
foremast clearly marking her 
against the bank of mist down the 
Straits. She reported smashing 
her steering gear off Frankfort in 
trying to avoid a big car ferry 
which would not, or could not, give 
way to her. Repairs had delayed 
her nearly three hours during which 
she ran under head canvas only. 


The Log of the Rainbow 


HE CREW: Sheldon Clark, 

Skipper; Henry Rubinkam, 
Franz Fischer, Percy Burt, James 
Barr, Wm. G. D. Orr, Malcolm 
Vail, Hugh Fullerton, Harry Clark, 
Andrew Stjern (Pro), William 
Bishop (Cook). 

Crew completed at 1:30 on ar- 
rival of Fischer and Orr. Wind 
from the north, moderate. Weather, 
fair. Rainbow at mooring north- 
east of Grant Park Clubhouse. 
Mooring was cast off at 3:52 P. M., 
and under working canvas Rainbow 
swung to port and moved slowly 
down toward gap, Commodore at 
the wheel. With ten seconds to 
go she was on starboard tack, close 
to line. Vanadis to starboard and 
Wendameen to port, jockeying for 
the start. One second after the 
starting gun was fired Rainbow’s 
bow crossed the line. The start was 
perfect. 

We laid our course East, on a 
long tack out toward the crib. 
Within two minutes after the start 
both Vanadis and Wendameen 
passed Rainbow and ten minutes 
after the start the “R” and “Q” 
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Crew of Intruder, when 35 miles east of 
Milwaukee. 


Josephine finished half an hour 
later and two hours later George 
Clinche’s Arcadia crossed the line. 





Chaperone was the last of the boats 
to finish. She had gotten off her 
course off Skilligalee and run her 
nose on one of the shallow reefs 
off the island on which this famous 
light is perched. She finally worked 
off without damage and proceeded 
to the finish. 

The 1923 Mackinac Cup Race 
was unusual in many ways. All 
the boats that finished were over the 
finishing line within a period of ten 
hours—most unusual in such an as- 
sorted fleet as sailed the race. The 
smallest boats in the fleet took all 
the honors. All the universal rule 
boats were in the first group that 
finished, except the Chaperone. 

Following is the unofficial sum- 
mary of the race, subject to change 
and corrections as the ratings of 
some of the boats have been ques- 
tioned and they must submit to re- 
measurement before being awarded 
the prizes: 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL RENEWAL OF THE MACKINAC CUP RACE RESULTS 
(UNOFFICIAL, SUBJECT TO REVISION) 


Yacht Class 


CS roe 5 
errr se 5 
Jackson Park Il.. O 6 
te ee 0) 6 
BE Sisackaeve 0 7 
Mavourneen P 5 
CO) ee 4 5 
MEE cccossees N 4 
Vanadis ......... Yawl 5 
Wendameen ..... Schr. 5 
Rainbow ........ Schr. 12 
Josephine ....... Sloop 12 
/ Fea 2 
Chaperone ...... 2 


By HUGH FULLERTON 


boats were overtaking her rapidly. 
Rainbow pointing poorly on that 
tack. At 4:30 came about on the 
starboard tack. The rival schooners 
stood further out passing the crib 
and held the port tack longer. Jn- 
trepid and Mavourneen were lead- 
ing the fleet, with the little “Q” 
boats gaining on them slightly. At 
4:15, with the wind dropping, Rain- 
bow was last in the fleet excepting 
Natant, but was doing better on the 
starboard tack than she had done 
standing out. Arcadia, seemingly 
figuring the race a duel between 
herself and Rainbow, was follow- 
ing us on every move and outsail- 
ing Rainbow in the going. 

There was a discussion as to 
whether to stand out across the lake 
to the Michigan shore and play for 
a switch of the wind to south or 
southeast, but it was decided to 
stand with the other yachts. The 
wind was dropping steadily and at 
six o’clock came in light puffs. 
Arcadia, picking up better breezes, 
was creeping past and Josephine, 
Arcadia, Dorello, Wendameen and 
Vanadis were off to starboard, with 
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Finish Elap. Time Cor. Time 
3:50 a.m. 61:18:50 54:31:03 
47:21 a.m. 61:42:21 54:54:34 
2:24 a.m. 61:57:24 55:09:37 
2:26 a.m. 63:37:26 55:28:42 
7:22 a.m. 63:32:22 56:19:23 
17:30 a.m. 61:07:30 57:28:08 
7:35 a.m. 61:17:37 58:03:29 
0:00 a.m. 60:20:00 59:37:46 
59:12 a.m. 61:59:12 61:59:12 
8:38 a.m. 65:38:38 65:38:38 
5:22 p.m. 68:25:22 65:10:47 
4:14 p.m. 68:54:14 63:55:37 
3:40 p.m. 70:13:40 66:59:05 
3:58 p.m. 70:18:58 62:21:44 


in the Mackinac Race 


Vanadis leading. The “P” and 


“QO” boats were to the northwest, 
footing and pointing better than the 
heavier ships. Rainbow was mak- 
ing less than two miles an hour. 
Harry Clark and Mal Vail rigged 
the aerial for the radio, stretching 
insulated wire from the topmast to 
the cabin. The flies were bad, and 
the mosquito netting was spread 
over the starboard watch, who had 
gone into the bunks, and made the 
cabin look as if inhabited by a bevy 
of June brides. 

At seven o’clock we were prac- 
tically becalmed off Wilson Avenue, 
racing with the Carter H. Harrison 
crib, which seemed to be gaining. 
There were fourteen yachts in sight 
as dusk was falling, with “Ark” 
closest and leading Rainbow. Din- 
ner was served on deck—steak, po- 
tatoes, new peas, coffee, salad and 
sliced peaches. God pity a poor 
sailor on a night like this! The 
phonograph was playing “Yes, We 
Have no Bananas” which is about 
all we haven’t. At 7:15 the radio 
started long enough to give the 
prices of September Lard and Spot 
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Rye, and then shut off. There were 
no quotations on Bourbon and 
Scotch. 

At 7:15 Hank got uneasy and 
started to establish the record for 
setting light canvas. He broke out 
the giant spinnaker to catch stray 
breezes and aid Rainbow to hold 
steerage way. The course was by 
the wind, and there wasn’t any. 
Port watch on deck with nothing 
to do. The radio gave the Drake 
Hotel musical program. 

Eight o’clock: Barometer un- 
changed; wind nil. The port watch 
went below with Rainbow off 
Grosse Point. The night was won- 
derfully starlit, with the three quar- 
ters moon rising and not a cloud in 
the sky. The heavens seemed 
sprinkled with diamond dust and 
the glow of the northern suburbs 
of Chicago was clear to the west. 
Scarcely holding steerage way. 

Midnight: Port watch took the 
deck. Fifteen minutes later the 
wind came from the northeast, 
slightly stronger and shifted to 
north frequently. Holding NYE, 
on the Betsie course, but west of 
the steamer lane. 

At 3:15 set the number 3 fisher- 
man. Rainbow dropped four 
points off the course to set the fish- 
erman and laid the course N.E. for 
the Michigan shore. 

The night’s run was less than 30 


miles. Daylight came at four 
o’clock—a glorious sight. Wenda- 
meen and an unidentified sloop 


made out ahead, almost hull down. 
Six thirty: Wind getting better. 
Cookie was still asleep, but not 
asleep still, and was rudely awak- 
ened by the voracious starboard 
watch. An hour later stood off on 
starboard tack. Course NYE. 
Stove on the blink. Cookie trying 
desperately to get it going. Break- 
fast delayed. The number three 
Fisherman was lashed to the ton- 
mast and was drawing well. At 
eight o’clock the port watch came 
on deck. The stove was going at 
last and breakfast was in sight in 
the dim future. The big fisherman 
was drawing well, with Hank and 
Fritz aloft adjusting the topmast 
and adjusting the fisherman. Andy 
and Cookie taking the stove apart. 
The wind drew a trifle toward east- 
erly and the course was unchanged. 
_ Nine a. m.: Sent up the reaching 
jib. Rainbow logging two miles an 
hour. Andy smells the pine scent 
from the Michigan shore and fig- 
ures that the breeze has come a 
long way and is liable to last. 

Ten thirty: So hot that the 


phonograph records started to melt. 
Four bunches melted off the “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” record, and 
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Commodo-e Sheldon Clark's Rainbow. When her steering gear carried away her 
chances im the race were gone, though she gamely kept on to the finish. 


left us with none on board. Harry 
took phonograph below and started 
the concert. The breeze, what there 
was of it, was from the northeast 





weather fair, track slow. The 
barometer rose two points. A hard 
life! 

Three p. m.: Course NE, 


Rainbow edging in closer to the 
true Betsie course. A yawl was 
sighted far ahead off the port bow, 
too far to be identified. Sacred 
concert and a sermon on the radio 
the minister advised us to keep 
our feet on the solid ground, which 
wasn’t very practical just then. 

Four thirty: Working our way 
through doldrums under light can- 
vas and doing better than the crew 
expected. Light canvas drawing 
well and the fisherman helping her. 
In the light breezes, Rainbow was 
logging better than three miles an 
hour and gaining steadily. 

Shortly before ten o’clock that 
night the wind came stronger from 
the northeast and shifted to about 
east. Rainbow gathering speed. 
The radio was turned on and all 
hands waited through seven rotten 





The Commodore at the wheel of Rainbow. 





musical selections for the weather 
report. It was discouraging and 
more erroneous than usual as it 
predicted light variable winds. 

Midnight: Josephine sighted and 
identified by her clear side lights, 
leading us about three miles. Moon 
slightly overcast, low cloud bank to 
southwest, wind easterly and 
stronger. 

At 1:40 the moon set behind the 
cloud bank in the southwest and 
the wind came stronger from the 
east. Just before two o’clock we 
passed Josephine within a quarter 
of a mile, running past her as if 
she had been standing still. Rain- 
bow was making close to ten miles 
an hour, her light canvas pulling 
strong, and her sailing was a sur- 
prise to all. “Joe,” for some rea- 
son, was standing a point off the 
course out into the lake while Rain- 
bow was edging off her course and 
moving shoreward. The sea was 
getting high, running in long rol- 
lers and Rainbow was steamboating 
along, riding the waves like a duck. 
The port watch turned in at four 
o’clock having logged better than 
45 miles in four hours. 

Five a. m.: Wind shifted to the 
southeast, strong and fresh. Sky 
overcast and _ rain threatened. 
Course north by east, standing in 
closer to shore to get full benefit 
of the shift of wind and to escape 
the full force of the seas. At 5:50 
hands were called on deck to set the 
“giant” fisherman and the big bal- 
looner. No sleep for the port 
watch. Hughie and Bill lost all the 
benefits of their shots, taken when 
thev turned in. Under big spread 
of light canvas Rainbow was run- 
ning about 12 miles an hour. 

At seven o'clock the wind eased 
somewhat but, pulled by her light 
canvas, Rainbow was running like 
a greyhound. Cookie has an idea 
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that staying in his bunk with his 
head covered will prevent seasick- 
ness. Skipper eyeing the new top- 
mast doubtfully and finally says: 
“T hope it holds. Hell, let her go, 
that’s what we got her for.” Ba- 
rometer falling steadily. At eight 
o’clock the wind lightened again for 
a short period and the sea was fal- 
ling. Sky overcast with rain 
clouds. 

Nine thirty: Rainbow going 
north by east, better than ten miles 
an hour, with port watch on deck. 
Wind southeast by east. A steamer 
was sighted headed south about two 
miles to port. Wind showed no 
signs of dropping and came strong 
and steady. The steamer suddenly 
disappeared as if a curtain had been 
lowered between it and the yacht, 
and Hughie yelled a warning. 
Black squall seen rushing down 
from the northwest. All hands 
scrambled to shorten canvas. The 
light canvas was dragged in with a 
rush, sheets eased, and all hands 
stood by for the shock. A short 
splatter of rain came. The wind 
from the southeast did not drop, 
although the hissing line of water 
rushing down from the northwest 
indicated a vicious kickback. Three 
minutes after the first warning cry 
the squall struck. Rainbow heeled 
over sharply, righted and suffered 


no injury. The crew had been sum- 
moned from bunks and Burt, still 
half asleep, remembered the fisher- 
man was lashed at the topmast and, 
still half asleep, ran aloft and cut 


the lashings. There was no pause 
between the rush of the southeast 
wind and the striking of the wind 
from the northwest. It was after- 
ward learned that the same squall 
struck Mavourneen, blowing out 
two pieces of light canvas. It hit 
Arcadia, which jibed, but was saved 
by quick work. Intrepid was 
caught with her canvas up, whirled 
three times and narrowly escaped 
foundering. As quickly as the 
wind came, it dropped. and we were 
left flopping and yawing in the sea 
with no wind. Twenty-five min- 
utes later the wind came again from 
the east, strong and_ increasing. 
The number three fisherman was 
run up and the big balloon jib set. 
A heavy rain was falling, cold and 
dismal and the sea was oily, run- 
ning in long rollers. Rainbow, 
after regaining speed, was doing 
about ten miles. Barometer down 
two more points. The scum and 
mist made the shore line invisible. 

At 1:35 a car ferry, bound from 
Frankfort to Manitowoc was com- 
ing out of Frankfort harbor and 
ws directly in Rainbow’s course. 
The big ship evidently figured us 
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to pass astern, or else she could not 
get out of the way. A cheer went 
up as the “Hank-sail”—a freak lit- 
tle fisherman, was run up and it 
looked so funny everyone scram- 
bled to get cameras to photograph 
it. In five minutes the Hank-sail 
was torn away by the wind, the 
start of our hard luck, for in the 
next five minutes everything, it 
seemed, happened. Mal and Hank 
went aloft to rescue the wreckage 
of the Hank-sail and brought it 
down. 

At 1:42 while Rainbow was run- 
ning in a heavy sea, and the wind 
was at its height, the rudder 
smashed. The ship was then off 
Assembly Heights, a mile out, and 
running down rapidly upon Point 
Betsie. Percy was at the wheel. 
The big car ferry ahead gave no 
room and Percy threw the wheel 
sharply to port to clear her. The 
nut on the worm jammed past the 
stop catch, the wheel box reared 
upward, the wheel went wild, and 
Rainbow, out of control, yawed 
wildly and dropped into the trough. 
In an instant she started to jibe. 
All hands jumped to stations. The 
Commodore barked orders in a 
hurry, mingled with some cuss 
words. Perce slid forward on his 
belly, released the head sails and, 
lying flat on deck with the sheets 
in his hands, commenced steering 
the ship by her head sails. As the 
main boom started to swing in the 
iibe Franz leaped to the block just 
in time and threw off the starboard 
backstay just as she went over. 
Three men were taking up on the 
port backstay and the jibe went 
over harmlessly. A minute later, 
with everyone clawing the bellying 
canvas, the mainsail was dragged 


‘down and secured. We were drift- 


ing rapidly in toward the bars on 
Point Betsie and heading her up by 
the foresheets we kept her off. The 
wheel box was knocked off and the 
extent of the damage ascertained. 
Fritz, the Commodore and Andy 
started to repair the break and 
block the steering gear back in its 
place. The next half hour was an 
anxious one. The steering gear was 
blocked, nailed in place, and after 
40 minutes the mainsail was set 
again. Within a minute the wheel 
went to hell again and the second 
fight to prevent a jibe and get the 
mainsail down was made in safety. 

The tonsail, which had been 
lashed to the main, was torn in low- 
erine the main. and was flying 
wildly aloft. While Commodore, 
Fritz and Andy were trying to re- 
pair the wheel the damaged topsail 
was lowered. Mal was aloft in the 
worst of the wallowing and, while 


seasick, cut away the lashings and 
lowered the topsail. The ship was 
drifting slowly shoreward until the 
sound of the surf on the bars was 
plain. The Commodore decided 
that, if the rudder could not be re- 
paired, he would work the ship in 
behind Point Betsie, anchor, and 
fight it out there. The ship sounded 
like a carpenter’s shop, while Andy 
sawed and Fritz nailed, desperately 
striving to repair the broken rudder. 
Rainbow was making about a mile 
an hour under her head sails, and 
losing the best of the blow. While 
repairs were being made Spider, 
her crew enduring heavy punish- 
ment, passed to port two hundred 
yards away, yawing violently a 
noint in each direction. The crew, 
huddled in the cockpit, was sick, 
four men violently. There was no 
cheering. The cold rain was pound- 
ing down. 

Three ships passed us_ while 
Rainbow was disabled and _ the 
others gained miles. Repairs were 
completed at 4:45 and the mainsail 
was run up. After testing out the 
rudder for fifteen minutes the big 
reaching jib was put out and a short 
time later the spinnaker was set to 
starboard. The wind, which had 
blown hard for the entire period of 
the breakdown, commenced to 
lighten but the seas still were heavy 
although we were partially under 
shelter of the bluffs back of Betsie. 
The net loss in time was about three 
hours of the best wind of the race 
and about 30 miles distance. But 
the heaviest loss was that we failed 
to get the benefit from the winds 
then prevailing and later were 
forced to beat and were headed 
badly, whereas, but for the acci- 
dent. we would have been running 
free. 

There was one laugh during the 
breakdown. The kerosene stove 
had gone wrong during the wallow- 
ing and Cookie, below, all ignorant 
of the fact that the ship was in 
danger, innocently asked “Is Andy 
busy? I want him to come down 
and help fix this stove.” His life 
was saved because no one delivered 
the message. 

Everyone was cold, wet, tired, 
but happy because Rainbow was on 
her way again and able to finish 
after seemingly being forced out of 
the contest. The stove was gone 
and after trying vainly to fix it, 
Andy and Cookie chopped up boxes 
and built a wood fire. The Com- 
modore issued orders to chop up the 
topmast if necessary, but to provide 
warm food. The wind was light- 
ening somewhat and the sea was 
beaten down by the heavy rain, 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Turtle Too, a new 49-foot power cruiser owned by Thomas Farmer, Jr., and built by the New York Yacht, Launch and Engine Co. 


Turtle Too—A New Power Cruiser 





















NE of the most complete and 

satisfactory power houseboats 
it has ever been our good fortune 
to step aboard of is the new Turtle 
Too, built by the New York Yacht. 
Launch and Engine Co. of Morris 
Heights for Thomas Farmer, Jr., 
Commodore of the Yachting Divi- 
sion of the New York Athletic 
Club. Not only is the genial Com- 
modore the owner of the boat but 
he has designed her as well, and as 
he has been a ‘yachter’ for years 
he knew what he wanted and how 
to get it on a length of just 49 feet. 
When one sees the accommodations 
he has packed in this length, one 
is tempted to believe that the im- 
possible has been achieved, for 
there is as much room aboard the 





The Main Saloon with the table set for a real me 







boat as there is in the average 70 With a length of 49 feet (to get feet where is a large and well 
footer and not an inch of her has’ under the 50 foot war tax) a beam equipped galley, with a refrigerator 
been wasted. of 13% feet and a draught of 4 and machine for making ice, a spa- 






cious living room with broad tran- 
som seats and wide folding pull- 
man berths, a large vestibule with 
stairs leading to the deck ‘“top- 
sides,” a double stateroom aft with 
a fixed berth 5 feet wide and an- 
other folding berth for emergencies, 
dressing table and chiffonier, and a 
bath with porcelain tub and basin. 










Abaft the owners quarters is the 
engine room, with a Fay & Bowen 
engine of 6% x 8 bore and stroke. 
This is one of their new motors, 
brought out at the last New York 
Motor Boat Show. It drives her 
at 10 miles cruising speed at 400 
r.p.m. and at 1034 miles maximum 
speed at 480 revolutions which is 
some speed for a boat of this type 
and of these dimensions. 

We congratulate the Commodore 
on having one of the finest boats of 
her type afloat bar none. 












The owner's stateroom on Turtle Too. 143 











Close Racing at Put-in Bay 


The Thirtieth Annual Regatta at the Bay Brings out a big Fleet 


HE thirtieth annual regatta of 

the Inter-Lake Yachting As- 
sociation, sailed July 15th to 22nd 
at Put-in-Bay, on Lake Erie, will 
go down as one of the most closely 
contested events of many years. 
There were yachts present from 
twelve clubs on the Great Lakes and 
in the sailing events there were 152 
starters in the three days of racing, 
while 66 starts were made in the 
motor boat events. 

The famous “R” class was, of 
course, the center of interest with 
seven yachts racing, and as they 
were under the scrutiny of the 
judges for the purpose of selecting 
a representative of the Inter-Lake 
at Toronto for the International 
races this fall, all skippers were con- 
stantly on their toes. 

Three more ideal days for yacht 
racing could scarcely have been or- 
dered ; the first was a good whole- 
sale breeze, on the second some of 
the more timid skippers tucked in 
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Meblah, Cleveland Yacht Club, owned by 
Com. Huntington. Winner of seven in Class 
*R” at Put-in-Bay and selected as challenger 
for Richardson Cup. 





Left to right—Lakewood, Grayhaven, Clarice, Detroit, Psammiad, Lascar, Meblah. 


a reef going to the line but all de- 
cided to carry whole sail before the 
start and some time records were 
smashed. Of course the third day 
was light, but all managed to finish 
within the time limit. 

After the final race in the “R” 
class had been sailed it was found 
that Meblah, owned by Commodore 
Huntington, and the Detroit, ex- 
Alasier, were tie with fifteen points 
each. Clarice, sailed by Sonny 
Winton, and Grayhaven, ex-Rud- 
weda, owned by Edward Gray, had 
13 and 12 points respectively, fol- 
lowed by Lascar, Psammiad, and 
Lakewood. The sail-off was won 
by Meblah who thus won the honor 
of representing the Inter-Lake at 
Toronto during the Richardson Cup 
races. 

The yawl class is always popular 
on the Lakes and furnished some 
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Part of the Star Class Fleet in a close start at the ‘Bey. 


keen competition. At the Spring 
meeting all yawls were placed under 
the Y R U rules and therefore the 
skimming dishes that threatened to 
destroy this good sea going class 
were absent. First place and the 
yawl cup was won by the famous 
old yawl Tattoo, sailed by Flack of 
the Toledo Yacht Club. She was 





closely followed by Charlyn, Faus- 
tina, and Chinook all of the Bay 
View Yacht Club of Detroit. 

One of the most popular classes, 
though many miles from its native 
habitat, was the sea going cabin cat 
boat class. This year Dolly IJ, a 
famous down-east Crosby racing 
cat “came back” with three firsts 
to her credit. She is owned and 
sailed by Com. W. G. Sheehan of 
the Bay View Yacht Club of De- 
troit. Second place was taken by 
Aurora of the Detroit Yacht Club, 
followed by Miscreant, a_ fresh 
water skimming dish, with /rene of 
the Detroit Yacht Club in fourth 
place. 

Whether the Star class is pro- 
gressing on the Lakes is no longer 
a question. Twelve of these popu- 
lar yachts were on hand and fur- 
nished some spectacular racing. 
First place was won by Com. A. F. 
Wakefield of the Vermillion Yacht 
Club, sailing Twinkle, followed by 
Captain E. F. Walbridge sailing 
Polaris and R. W. Walter of Cleve- 
land salling Doris. 

The Taft cat boat is an institu- 
tion in Inter-Lake waters where 
fully 100 are sailed, so competition 
is most keen. They sailed in two 
classes. The privately owned cat 
event was won by R. Ludke of 
Toledo, sailing Helen II, while the 
club-owned cat event was won by 
Arthur Gibson of the Edison Boat 
Club, of Detroit, sailing Helen J. 

The power boat flotilla was busy 
at all times. Class F, comprised 
of cruisers from 40 to 60 feet, al- 
ways has been keenly contested. 








The cup was won this season by 
Commodore George Jerome after 
many years of ceaseless competition, 
and no little credit is due to his 
wind jamming helmsman, Dr. Wm. 
A. Wilson, who sailed in the morn- 
ing and motored in the afternoon. 

The regatta was well rounded out 
with many enjoyable entertainments. 




















ITH her motor running like 

a well-regulated watch, T. 
W. Brigham’s classy cruiser Nueva 
crashed through to victory in the 
84-mile race held by the Philadel- 
phia Yacht Club, and is now the un- 
disputed Cruiser Champion of the 
American Power Boat Association 


for 1923. 


Close behind Nueva was Spend- 
thrift II, owned by W. R. Halsey, 
and third place was annexed by A. 
B. Cartledge’s former champion, 
Diana, which led the fleet from 
start to finish, and won the elapsed 
time prize. ; 

The fleet was a good one, for be- 
sides Diana, last year’s champion, 
there was the pick of the Delaware 
River fleet, including Pickaninny, 
another former champion, Salome, 
winner of many prizes, Mascot, an- 
other prize winner, as well as a 
number of other boats which are 
apt to burst through any time and 
make it hot for the winners. New 
York was represented by Spend- 
thrift II, the challenging craft, and 
Halcyon, an Elco Cruisette entered 
by S. Miura, of the Sheepshead 
Bay Yacht Club. Halcyon ran a 
good race, though her rating pulled 
her down to ninth place on cor- 
rected time. 


There wasn’t a ripple on the 
water when the time came for the 
start. As the gun boomed, Diana, 
Nueva and Spendthrift sped over 
the line in close company, with the 
rest of the fleet scattered. Diana 
immediately took the lead with 
Nueva second, Pickaninny third, 
and Spendthrift fourth. Halcyon 
climbed out of the ruck and stuck 


Start cf race from Philadelphia to Ship John Light and retum for cruiser championsip of America. 


Nueva Wins Cruiser Championship 
Greenport Flier Defeats Big Field in 84-Mile Contest 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


on Spendthrift’s quarter. Down 
the river they went, the two leaders 
opening up a gap on the others, with 
Pickaninny, Spendihrift and Hal- 
cyon running as if on the same tow- 
line. Off Fort Delaware Martha M 
II, after a poor getaway, struck her 
gait, and climbed into third place. 
The gaps between the boats were 
gradually widening, and everyone 
settled down to the long grind. 
Diana led Nueva by only 40 sec- 
onds at the turn at Ship John light, 
and it was easy to see that, barring 
accidents, the new craft would 
score an easy win over the former 


champion, as she would receive 
about an hour’s time allowance. 
Positions were practically un- 


changed on the return trip, except 
that the gaps between boats were 
gradually widened, until Diana fin- 
ished amidst a blare of horns and 
whistles at 4-27-37, followed some 
three minutes later by Nueva. 
Martha M II came in next, fol- 
lowed by Pickaninnv, with Spend- 
thrift and Halcyon close up, and 
the rest of the fleet out of sight. 
When corrected times had been fig- 
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Nueva in the lead. 


ured, Nueva showed an easy win- 
ner, with Spendthrift second and 
Diana third. Pickaninny had to be 
contented with seventh place on cor- 
rected time. 

The race was run under the rules 
of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation, and the title “Champion 
Cruiser of 1923” goes to the win- 
ner. The Philadelphia Yacht Club 
handled all the details of the affair 
in an extremely efficient manner, 
and the race committee, composed 
of Reuben B. Clark, Charles F. 
Chapman, Fred R. Still, and H. M. 
Williams, ran off the event in a 
way which elicited nothing but 
praise from contestants and spec- 
tators alike. 

After the race, the captains and 
crews were the guests of Commo- 
dore Philip Johnson at a banquet, 
and all voted the Commodore a 
most gracious host. The New York 
contingent left with the much 
coveted cup, and the promises of 
the Philadelphians that they would 
be on the job next year with boats 
that would make this year’s winner 
look to his laurels. 


BOATS FINISHED 


Roat Owner Club Rating Allowance i Be © = 

| fe, PETE T. W. Brigham......Shelter Island .. 41.42 .59.20 7.00.42 6.01.22 
Spendthrift II ...W. R. Halsey....... Orienta ......... 39.45 1.24.07 7.51.16 6.27.09 
OS — eer a B. Cartledge..... Philadelphia ..... 45.91 9.42 6.57.37 6.47.55 
PE Craif Bros. ......... Riverside Y. C.. 34.13 2.47.33 9.36.00 6.48.27 
a — eee Flisha Webb, Jr..... Philadelphia 30.49 4.01.01 10.54.06 6.53.05 
reer Charles Hieber ..... Columbia ....... 36.86 2.02.01 9.00.34 6.58.33 
Pickaninny ......Bell & Headley...... Se. Sescciee 42.31 -48.43 7.49.27 7.00.44 
eer William Fredericks .. Wilmington —— 1.19.14 8.22.28 7.03.14 
EEGIEIOR 6c ctcvss S. Miura ...........Sheepshead Bay.. 42.21 -49.42 7.55.55 7.06.13 
cc baisenes Tohn Ferry .........Adelphia Y. C... 35.87 2.17.36 9.27.25 7.09.49 
Lady Jane II ....Mrs. Jennie Sides...Riverside ....... 39.33 1.26.06 8.36.52 7.10.46 
QUCTIES occcccces C. Bh, Games so. s000. Trenton Y. C 42.14 -38.57 8.15.14 7.36.07 
J 2 ees "eee Columbia ....... 46.85 Scratch 7.37.21 7.37.21 
Jeanne II .......W. M. Barker....... Philadelphia Y.C. 40.00 1.17.11 10.29.00 9.11.49 
oe Peer Dr. Eugene Swayne..Yachtmen’s ..... 33.81 2.53.30 11.34.48 8.41.18 
TOG 6 octencas Dr. A. Cramer, Jr...Camden ... Broke down. 





Course—S8+ nautical miles, Essington to Ship John and return. 
Time prize won by A. B. Cartledge’s Diana. 
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YACHTING for September 


From New York to Halifax on the Seafarer 


Part II 


Much to our crew’s joy, I guess, 
we were held at Barrington, Nova 
Scotia, by fog, rain and a nor’- 
easter for the next five days. 
On the 22nd at eight A. M. we left, 
with the Captain’s wife as our guest 
and with a heavy fog and south- 
west wind as our usual accompani- 
ment, we had quite an exciting day 
of it, picking up whistling buoys, 
fog diaphones, etc., and finally 
dropped anchor in Shelburn at 2 :30 
P.M. We left there next morning, 
in the fog, as usual, and by five 
o’clock, the wind having about quit 
business for the day, drifted into a 
little: river called Port L’Hebert, 
where the only sign of life was a 
lighthouse. That evening was 
rainy, but the light-keeper called, 
with a small girl, and enjoyed the 
warm cabin. We were the first 
yacht that had ever been there, and 


I suppose they are talking about us -& 


yet, for there are no neighbors to 
talk about. 


Though still foggy next day, the 
wind was northeast with some 
strength to it, so we were away at 
eight-thirty. Later the fog burned 
off and though the wind was pretty 
light we had an interesting run. 
At one time we were in the midst 
of a fishing fleet of about 30 small 
boats, with their picturesque nearly- 
black stained sails, making them 
look like butterflies. We hove to 
for a few min‘ites and soon caught 
three nice cod with our jig. By 
five o’clock we were at anchor in 
Port Medway and soon were ashore 
at that quiet little place. No one is 
getting rich there, I venture to say, 
and the only sign of life was a very 
small ice cream parlor where we 
were the sole customers. No won- 
der the hotel keeper and wife were 
willing to sell, for $850, a nice little 
hotel with a new barn. 

Leaving Port Medway at eight 
o’clock the following morning with 
a light northeast wind constantly 
getting lighter we drifted along the 
beautiful Nova Scotia coast to La 
Have Bay, and anchored near 
Mosher’s Island for the night. 

At last a northwest wind greeted 
us next morning, and we were un- 
der way at 5:30 o’clock and had a 
beautiful sail across the various 
bays which indent that coast, and 
ran through the dangerous ledges 
inside Sambro, arriving there at 
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By SAMUEL B. COFFIN 


10:30 A. M. and then had a long 
beat up Halifax’s wonderful har- 
bor, arriving at the Royal Nova 
Scotia Yacht Squadron’s anchorage 
at 4:30 P. M. The club steward 
had a mooring ready for us, and 
we found a most hospitable wel- 
come in the splendid new club 
house which had been opened the 
evening before. Our stay there for 





One of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 


Squadron’s one-design class. 


the next few days was made most 
enjoyable by the friendly calls of 
many of the members. 

Having never been in Halifax 
before, I found my days full of 
sight seeing about the old English 
city. The club was to go on its an- 
nual cruise on the following Satur- 
day, so with former Commodore 
Bell as my guest, I decided to tag 
along. The yachts were to start at 
3:30 and make Sambro Harbor 
that night, but the day was a low- 
ering one, with fog and rain in 
prospect, so we left at one P. M. 
the wind being southeast and quite 
heavy. The fog soon shut down, 
and it rained in torrents as we beat 
down the harbor (about 15 miles), 
and then we ran through the ledges 
inside Sambro where the explosive 
bomb fog signal lent its rather ter- 
rifying sound to the place, and an- 
chored in little Sambro Harbor at 
4:30. How it did rain, and how 
cozy the cabin seemed after that 
dangerous run! The village con- 
sists of about a half a dozen houses, 
and we learned all about it from 
some small urchins who made us a 
visit that evening. None of the 
squadron arrived that night, but 
took shelter in several little harbors 
nearer Halifax. The club yachts 


were not large, but their owner: 
were true sports to attempt such a 
run in craft of that size, and they 
certainly knew how to handle their 
boats. 

The next morning about eight 
o'clock the yachts began to pass the 
entrance to the harbor on their way 
to Chester, so after breakfast we 
got away, a fine northwest wind 
having cleared the fog, and we had 
one of the finest sails of the trip 
along that beautiful coast: and it 
wasn’t long before we began to 
overtake our friends. 

We reached Chester at 4:30 P. 
M. and soon were ashore calling on 


' some of Com. Bell’s friends. Ches- 


ter is, par excellence, the summer 
resort of Nova Scotia, and its many 
beautiful cottages, and good hotels 
make it very attractive. That eve- 
ning we had a cabin full of callers 
and a very enjoyable time. If any 
of my readers happen to know 
Com. Bell I wish they would find 
out if there is any truth in the 
rumor that he joined the Baptist 
church that evening. He denied it 
when he came aboard, but the evi- 
dence was rather against him. 

On the 31st day of July we left 
Chester at nine A. M. and had an- 
other very enjoyable sail, with a 
continued northwest wind, to Lun- 
enburg, arriving there at three P. 
M. The weather was delightfully 
warm with that off-shore breeze 
blowing over the land instead of 
off the sea. The old Hessian town 
was en fete, there being some sort 
of centennial of the Lutheran 
church in progress. What a clean, 
well kept sort of town it is; and 
the people, both in names and looks, 
show their German origin. The 
Bluenose wasn’t in her native port, 
but another contestant was on the 
Ways about ready for launching. 
Lunenburg, I believe, is, next to 
Gloucester, the home port for the 
largest fishing fleet in America. 
One fine vessel which we visited 
was just in from one of her trips 
to Porto Rico, where she takes 
dried fish and lumber, and then on 
her return brings salt from Turks 
Island. 


We were sorry to have Com. Bell 
leave us there, for he was a thor- 
ough sailor and the best of com- 
pany. 

Next day the wind was south, 
very light as the day wore on, and 
we didn’t reach Port Medway till 
6:30 P. M. On our way out to sea 








from Lunenburg we passed the 
Ovens, a curious stretch of low, 
reddish cliffs, with caves running 
in, and shafts running up from the 
inner ends of the caves; in a storm 
it must be a fine sight to see the 
breakers roll into those caves and 
spout high in the air through these 
shafts. I believe they are aban- 
doned gold mines. We left Port 
Medway next -morning and the 
wind was very light, so our prog- 
ress was slow, as the easterly going 
tide (strange to say, the ebb) was 
against us. When off Point Joli it 
fell calm and the fog shut down 
for the night, so we lowered our 
launch, left the forward davit falls 
attached, made a stern line fast, and 
the 3 H.P. Lathrop engine towed 
us nicely into Port Joli harbor. By 
using our lead we ran in about two 
miles till we found by the sound- 
ings that we were inside the so- 
called harbor. Next morning, the 
fog was still thick, the wind fresh 
from northeast, so we ran out of 
the harbor at 5:45 o’clock—and, by 
the way, it is the first harbor I ever 
entered, spent the night in, and left, 
without seeing it. This proved the 
most exciting day of our cruise and 
was a fitting end to my vacation. 
We had a strong northeast wind 
and decided to try to make Bar- 
rington that day in the thick fog, 
and this meant very careful naviga- 
tion along a rugged coast, with 
many changes in our course. A 
few errors would find us on the 
rocks, so we were more than par- 
ticular in laying our course, and to 
avoid collision, kept our fog horn 
going every few minutes. The fog 
signals at the light stations were 
picked up, but were often quite de- 
ceiving. One time, when about five 
miles from those dangerous islands, 
the Salvages, where many a vessel 
was wrecked before a fog diaphone 
was established, we heard the sig- 
nal, and as we approached it 


sounded louder, but when about a 
mile distant the sound decreased 
tapidly—such is one of the fog’s 


Lunenburg, and its wharves. 


it 
close aboard, 

We ran as 
close as we dared and then changed 
our course to pick up the whistling 
buoy off Bantam Rock, a danger- 


peculiarities — and suddenly 
blared out, seemingly 


but we never saw it. 


ous place even in clear weather. It 
was about five miles distant and 
when we estimated we had run that 
distance, all hands listened for the 


. 
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chor at Barrington, where I laid 
up the yacht for the winter. 

Thus ended a cruise of about 
1,150 miles along our eastern sea- 
board, as varied and delightful as 
one can find the whole world over. 

A few words to my yachting 
readers and I'll close. I found the 
Seafarer, 31 tons register, an ideal 
craft. She has an easy sweep to 


“I found the Seafarer an ideal craft.” 


buoy. The sea was heavy and we 
were making over ten knots and oc- 
casionally heard the fog horn of 
some fishing boat. Suddenly we 
heard the buoy off our port quar- 
ter, the rock was therefore dead 
ahead, and we could hear the seas 
breaking on it. It was a thrilling 
moment! We came up into the 
wind, rounded the buoy, tacked to 
avoid jibing in the heavy wind, and 
ran off, almost at right angles to 
go up Barrington passage. Our 
speed was so great and fishing craft 
all about that we slacked off our 
sheets to reduce our speed (called 
taking a fisherman’s reef) and 
soon, as we got into the Passage the 
fog thinned a little and we were 
able to see the shore on either hand 
and in about an hour were at an- 





her keel, so steers easily before a 
heavy following sea, and is quick 
enough in stays. Having half in- 
side ballast does away with that 
quick motion in a seaway that all- 
outside ballasted yachts have, and 
yet she stands up well in a breeze. 
We never tied a reef in her the 
whole trip, and even in light breezes 
she proved quite speedy, and in the 
usual, strong summer sou’wester 
she was fast. If you have never 
been to Nova Scotia, by all means 
go. The harbors are many, the 
tides on the south shore no stronger 
than on the Massachusetts coast, 
the fishing fine, and the people the 
finest ever. And when you experi- 
ence the hospitality of the Royal 
Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, you 
will find it as hard as I did to leave. 
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Skylark II, a new 55-foot power cruiser owned by George Harrison Phelps and built by the Defoe Boat & Motor Works. 





Skylark II, a new 55-Foot Cruiser 





NE of the interesting new 
cruisers added to the Detroit 

Fleet this Spring is Skylark II, de- 
signed by Hacker & Fermann and 
built by the Defoe Boat and Motor 
Works at Bay City, for George 
Harrison Phelps, of Detroit. 

Skylark II is a twin-screw, 55- 
footer with a beam 13’ 6”. She is 
powered with two medium duty 
Elco engines, which give her a cruis- 
ing speed of 12 miles an hour. 

The bridge deck is inclosed and 
constructed of matched African ma- 
hogany, finished in natural color. 
The deck house is 15 feet long and 
is used as a dining saloon. A com- 
fortable seat of berth size, with box 
springs, is placed in the after end 
of this house, running athwartship. 
A hatch from the deck house leads 
to an unusually large galley, run- 
ning the full width of the ship. 
Immediately forward of the galley 
are the crew’s quarters, with tran- 
som berths accommodating four, 
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To the left: The 
double guest _ state- 
room of Shylark II. 
Below: The deck 
house is roomy 
enough to accommo- 
date a large party 
comfortably. 


fore and aft. Besides the engines 
the equipment includes a 32-volt 
Delco lighting plant, automatic 
Delco water system, electric bilge 
pump, and a U. S. Navy type wire- 
less telephone equipment. 

Access to the owner’s and guests’ 
cabins is from the starboard side of 
the after deck. The guest cabin is 
very large, contains two large size 
single berths, built in dresser, etc., 
with three ample clothes lockers. A 
large bathroom is located between 
the owner’s and guests’ cabins. The 
owner’s cabin is at the forward end 
of the trunk, and contains one large 
double bed, and one day bed which 
converts into a full size single berth. 

The boat has proved to be an ex- 





large toilet and lavatory, dresser 
and clothes locker connected. 

The engine room is under the 
bridge, with water tight bulkheads, 


ceptionally seaworthy craft; there 
are few, if any, 65-footers that 
have more complete accommoda- 
tions than this cruiser. 
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| * desea the annual regatta of 
the Southern California 
Yachting Association was scheduled 
as from July 16th to the 21st, it did, 
as a matter of fact, start two days 
earlier when eighteen yachts, rang- 
ing from 38-foot yawls and “R” 
boats up to 65-foot schooners, were 
sent away from San Pedro in an 
eighty-odd mile race to Santa Bar- 
bara at 12:45 P. M. on Saturday, 
July 14. 

The start of this race was one of 
the most spectacular ever seen in 
these waters as, while the yachts 
were divided into classes, they were 
also all sailing in one class, with 
handicaps, for a special prize given 
by Commodore Overton of the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club, and were con- 
sequently sent away together. 

The prevailing winds on this 
coast, at this time of the year, are 
westerly, and are known as the false 
trades. Blowing every day as they 
do from the same direction, every- 
one knew the race would be wind- 
ward work for practically the en- 
tire distance with the possible ex- 
ception of a light land breeze at 
night, when the trades die down. 
This is just what ine opened. 

The breeze was fresh, in fact 
some of the boats got all they could 
stand for part of the trip and in 
two instances the sea was too much 
for the entire crew of two of the 
yachts, but they kept going, never- 
theless, and arrived at Santa Bar- 
bara little the worse for their 
strenuous trip. 

The fastest time of the race was 
made by the “R” class yacht An- 
gela, sailed by Rear Commodore 
3en Weston, which finished at 1:48 
P. M. Sunday, thereby not only 
winning her class prize but also the 
special cup given by Commodore 
‘Overton for all yachts in one class. 
Closely following the Angela came 
the “R” boat Macree, owned by 
John Langton, finishing at 2:18 
P. M., and after her came the Cali- 
fornia, the other “R” boat, sailed 
by Logan and Jeffers, which fin- 
ished at 3:36 P. M.—thereby put- 
ting all the “R” boats across the 
finish line ahead*of everything else, 
notwithstanding the fact they put in 
some very hard going for a great 
part of the trip. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of 
the race was the performance of the 
little Schock schooner Scaramouche, 
owned by E. C. Bosbyshell. This 


little yacht, only 30 feet on the 
water line, is a new arrival in these 


Regatta of the Southern California Yachting Association 


By MARCO POLO 





Owen 
Churchill (second from left), owner Maia, 
and their crews. 


Ben Weston (right), skipper of Angela. 


waters having just been sailed down 
from the north, during which pas- 
sage she made a record run for three 
consecutive days of 177, 169 and 
174 nautical miles. Scaramouche 
was the fourth to arrive, finishing 
at 10:05 P. M., thereby winning in 
her class and beating all the cruis- 
ers, irrespective of size. Closely 
following Scaramouche came the 
Dawn, an Alden fifty-foot yawl, 
owned by H. A. Behrens, at 10:12 
P. M., and the Molly, owned by 
Milton Hesselberger, which arrived 
at 10:21 P. M. This was the last 
arrival on Sunday, the next to fin- 
ish being the Cygnet which came in 
at 1:30 A. M. Monday, under 
power, the balance of the fleet ar- 
riving later. 

Three of the little Star boats were 
towed up for the races and they 
also arrived on Monday afternoon, 
as did the balance of the fleet with 
the exception of two, who were 
forced to put back due to a parted 
headstay on one and the loss of the 
port shrouds on another. A 45- 
foot yawl, sailing up, but not in the 
race, carried away her bowsprit and 
was towed to Santa Barbara. 

The real racing began July 17th 
with races for Stars, “R” class, 
small yawls (under 45 feet), large 
yawls and schooners, making five 
classes in all. 

The racing courses were laid out- 
side the kelp, there not being room 
inside, and consisted of two tri- 
angles of six and twelve miles and 
one windward and leeward course 
of twelve miles. The Stars were 
sent once around the short course, 
the “R” class boats twice around the 
short course, while the small and 
large yawls and schooners were 
sent around the long triangle course 
one day and the windward and lee- 
ward course the next. 





There was a very fair breeze this 
first day, all yachts making excel- 
lent time. The Stars were the first 
to finish with Maia, owned by Owen 
Churchill first, this being the Star 
boat which her owner and Ben 
Weston sailed into second place last 
summer on Long Island Sound, and 
which he sailed to victory at Van- 
couver only ten days before. 

Angela, sailed by Ben Weston, 
was first in the “R” class by a safe 
margin with California second and 
the Macree third. Peggy, the 
Mower six-meter yacht that raced 
on Long Island Sound last year was 
allowed to sail in the “R” class by 
courtesy of the regatta committee, 
although not complying with the 
“R” conditions as she is without a 
cabin. She did very well, however, 
finishing ahead of Macree. 

In the small yawls Cygnet took 
first place from Scaramouche, 
which finished second after havirig 
been fouled by the Minerva, which 
cost her some little time. Due to 
this disqualification the Sinbad se- 
cured third place. 

The event in the large yawl class 
went to Ortona, which had no diffi- 
culty in defeating the rest of the 
fleet, while Dawn finished second 
and the Molly third. 

In the schooner class the Hen- 
rietta was an easy winner. 

The principal events on July 18th 
were the race for the Lipton Cup 
and a race for schooners and yawls 
to Santa Cruz Island and return, 
a distance of 54 miles. 

The Lipton Cup yachts were sent 
away promptly at 1:15 P. M. for 
a handicap race of 12 miles. This 
event was also taken by the Angela, 
with Weston sailing, followed by 
the California, sailed by Jeffers and 
Logan, with the Peggy third; and 
thereby hangs a tale, as under the 
deed of gift a yacht to be eligible 
must be a cabin boat which Peggy 
“aint” and the yachting fraternity 
are still waiting for the Regatta 
committee to say something, as 
Peggy was awarded a prize, the re- 
turn of which I believe has been 
requested. 

While this race was being sailed 
the schooners and yawls were fight- 
ing it out on their long race to the 
Island, with the big schooner Mari- 
ner of San Francisco, owned by 
L. A. Norris, setting the pace. Con- 
siderable interest was shown in this 
race as it was thought some line 
could be secured on the boats that 
were going in the long distance race 
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Angela, winner of the Commodore Overton Cup. 


to Honolulu. It was regrettable the 
Mariner lost some gear overboard 
and had to put a man overside in a 
dory to pick it up, but even at that 
she finished about twenty minutes 
ahead of Diablo, ex-Haswell, the 
Herreshoff schooner of Com. A. R. 
Pedder of the Santa Barbara Yacht 
Club, which took first on corrected 
time, with the Molly first in the 
yawl class. 

Thursday’s races were only a du- 
plicate of those on Tuesday, so far 
as the Stars and “R” class boats 
were concerned—Owen Churchill 
putting his Maia across the line first 
with plenty to spare, and Weston 
doing the same with the Angela in 
the “R” class. 

In the race for the large and small 
yawls, six miles to windward and 
return, it was unfortunate that the 
outer mark was wrecked, the buoy 
havirg capsized, and only two of 
the boats, the Cygnet and Ortona, 
succeeding in finding it, so the com- 
mittee ordered a re-sail the next 
day—practically the only thing they 
could do under the circumstances. 

The next day’s race was an extra 
event due to this re-sail, there hav- 
ing been nothing of importance in 
the racing line scheduled, but in 
view of the re-sail they also made a 
race for Stars and “R” class yachts 
as well. 

In the large yawls Ortona again 
won, which gave her the cup for 
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the series, while in the small class 
the. Scaramouche was first, thereby 
winning the series cup in her class, 
with Minerva second. 

The Star race was won by Three 
Stars, owned by Weston and 
Ahrens and sailed by Doug. McKin- 
non. 

Weston again sailed Angela 
across the line at the head of the 


“R” class, but there was not ten 
feet separating her stern from the 
bow of California. Last year An- 
gela was a failure, and but for what 
has proved to be a very fortunate 
accident, probably would still be. A 
short time ago she lost her mas 
This mast was one of the curved 
type and it was found impossible 
to make the sails fit it. When the 
new one was secured the designe: 
was asked to make it straight, 
which he did, and that together with 
new Borroughs sails has made a 
new and successful yacht out of 
her. But she will never be able to 
defeat the California, probably, in 
a season’s racing off San Pedro, for 
the reason that she is not powerful 
enough to stand up to the average 
weather at that port. 

The last day, Saturday, saw some 
of us start for home and some for 
the garden spot of the Pacific— 
Hawaii. At 12:30 the starting gun 
was fired and the six yachts—Poin- 
setta, Mariner, Diablo, Idalia, 
Spindrift and Viking IV’ were 
started on their long journey to- 
ward the South Seas, and the an- 
nual regatta of Southern California 
Yacht Association for the year 
1923 passed into history. 





One of the best we have heard 
in some time is the story of how 
Sherman Hoyt lost a tight race 
by gibing his boat to save the life 
of a seasick sea gull. If you 
don’t believe it, ask George Mol- 
loy, he knows. 














The new schooner Scaramouche, just down from Puget Sound, proved very fast in the schooner 
and yawl class. 









HE seventeenth series of rac- 

ing for the George Cup for 
the Class R championship of Lake 
Ontario was held July 25th, 26th, 
27th and 28th at Chaumont Bay 
with Huskie II defending the cup 
for the Crescent Yacht Club of 
Watertown. This year’s races 
brought together five boats of both 
American and Canadian design, and 
all were fitted with Marconi rigs. 

The entrants for the series in- 
cluded the following boats and 
their crews: 

Huskie I]——Crescent Yacht Club. 
E. S. Lansing, skipper; J. W. 
Uhlein, Seymour Jones, Paul 
Chambers. 

Nayada—Royal Canadian Yacht 


Club. Frank Wilson, skipper; 
Walter Windeyer, Doug Addison, 
Jeff Carley. 

Cheryia IIJ—Kingston Yacht 


Club. Arthur Dalton, skipper; Dr. 
Jemmett, Doug Carrouthers, H. 
Waddell. 

Riowna—Toronto Canoe Club. 
W. G. Reilley, skipper; W. Judd, 
George Corbridge, Tom McClure. 

Latonka IJ—Oswego Yacht 
Club. Dr. D. L. Borden, skipper ; 
W. A. Borden, Roy Hayes, David 
Allen. 

Of the above boats, the Riowna 
and Nayada were built this yea 
from designs by Geo. Owen and 
T. B. F. Benson. Cheryia II was 
built last year in Canada from 
Owen designs. Latonka II, while 
a much older boat, having been 
built in 1911, by Mower, showed 
up well in the lighter winds. 
Huskie II is of Owen design. 
Lillian E., a new boat by Alden, 
and owned by Dick Wright of Tor- 
onto, was expected to sail for the 
Queen City Yacht Club, but her en- 
try was not received and she did 
not start. 

The day of the first race opened 
with grey and gloomy skies with a 
light fitful breeze from the north- 
east. At 10:30 A.M. the boats 
went over the line with a fluky but 
fairly steady eight-knot breeze. 
Latonka worked out a lead on the 
spinnaker run to the first buoy and 
rounded 23 seconds ahead of 
Riowna and 32 seconds ahead of 
Huskie, followed by Cheryia and 
Nayada a few seconds later. On 


the windward leg Nayada worked 
up well through the fleet to second 
position at the second mark, with 
Latonka 
Huskie 


leading by 100 yards. 
was third, followed by 


The George Cup Races 


Huskie II. Wins Cup For Second Time 
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Cheryia and Riowna worked out a 
lead on this leg and the former 
turned the first mark ahead of 
Riowna, followed by Huskie, Nay- 
ada and Latonka. On the run to 
the second mark Huskie drew up 
and passed Riowna, but at the sec- 
ond mark Cheryia led by 100 yards. 
The reach on the third leg gave 


_ Huskie the lead by 75 yards at the 


buoy. During the second round 
of the triangle there was no change 
in the positions of the boats, and 
Huskie finished first, leading 
Cheryia by two minutes and forty- 
five seconds. 

Time: Huskie, 1-50-30; Cheryia, 
1-53-15; Riowna, 1-53-40; Naya- 


=== da, 1-59-40; Latonka, 2-02-45. 





At the end 


Riowna and Cheryia. 
of the first round of the triangular 
course Latonka was still leading. 
On the spinnaker run to the outer 
mark the following boats came up 
with a carrying breeze and Nayada 


rounded first, leading Riowana, 
Huskie, Latonka and Cheryia in 
order. Shortly afterwards a rain- 
storm and considerable wind helped 
the leading boats to draw out a safe 
lead on the others and a close finish 
resulted between Nayada and 
Riowna, the latter winning in a 
spectacular finish by 20 seconds. 

Time: Riowna, 1-55-10; Nayada, 
1-55-45; Latonka, 2-04-15; Huskie, 
2-06-09 ; Cheryia, 2-08-58. 

Score: Riowna 5, Nayada 4, 
Latonka 3, Huskie 2, Cheryia 1. 

The second day’s race started at 
10:30 A.M. with a light breeze 
from the southwest. All boats went 
over the line nicely timed and 
started on the first leg to windward. 





Total score: Riowna 8, Huskie 
7, Nayada 6, Cheryia 5, Latonka 4. 

The third day opened with a good 
southwest wind and fairly choppy 
sea. At 10:30 the boats went over 
the line with rails well down. The 
first leg to windward made a great 
race for Nayada, Cheryia and 
Huskie, all rounding the outer 
mark within the same minute, fol- 
lowed by Riowna and Latonka, 
both of whom had shown better 
work in lighter airs. The second 
leg, off the wind with spinnakers, 
gave Huskie second place over 
Cheryia, but Nayada maintained a 
good lead. At the end of the first 
round Nayada was leading by a 
small margin of 15 seconds. Dur- 
ing the second round there was no 
change in the positions of the 
boats, the Nayada maintaining a 
safe lead and finishing in first 
place. 

Time: Nayada, 1-32-38; Huskie, 
1-34-30 ; Cheryia, 1-37-15; Latonka, 
1-42-15; Riowna, 1-46-30. 

Total score: Nayada 11, Huskie 
11, Riowna 9, Cheryia 8, Latonka 
6. 


Riowna—N ayada—Huskie—Latonka. 

















YACHTING for September 


As the third race of the series re- 
sulted in a tie between Nayada and 


Huskie, with eleven points each, a. 


fourth race was necessary on the 
following day. The Riowana, 
Cheryia and Latonka withdrew, 
leaving Nayada and Huskie to sail 
off the tie. 

The last day’s race started with 
a ten to twelve mile breeze blowing 
from a little west of north. Five 
minutes before the start both Nay- 
ada and Huskie maneuvered pret- 
tily, and at 10:30 the boats went 
over the line on a reach to the first 
buoy with Huskie slightly ahead 
but to leeward of Nayada. After 
a short luffing match Huskie drew 
ahead and gradually established a 
lead of 35 seconds at the first mark. 
Both boats broke out spinnakers 
for the run to the second buoy, and 
Nayada picked up on Huskie, 
rounding the outer mark only five 
seconds behind. On the windward 
work Huskie kept Nayada well cov- 
ered and slowly pulled away, estab- 
lishing a lead of 200 yards at the 
end of the first round. 

With the race half over the two 
boats began the second round of 
the triangle. The wind was: hold- 


Namid Wins 


ft dered most coveted of prizes 
for power boats on fresh wa- 
ter, the Scripp’s Reliability Trophy, 
was won by Jack Farr of the De- 
troit Y. C. when he brought his 
fine cruiser Namid back to the fin- 
ish line off the Cleveland Y. C. 
ahead of a fleet of fifteen power 
cruisers. Fiji J], with an allowance 
of eighteen minutes over Namid, 
finished second, three minutes be- 
hind the winner, while Van O-T 
was third. The latter boat ran out 
of fuel when some 100 feet from 
the finish line, but her momentum 
carried her across luckily, and she 
was able to tie up at the dock with- 
out taking a tow. 

Starting off from the Cleveland 
Yacht Club on her handicap, Namid 
was the thirteenth boat away on the 
long 112-mile races on the evening 
of July 28th, and it was not until 
within nine miles of the finish on 
the return trip from Put-in-Bay to 
Cleveland that she passed the last 
of the boats which had _ started 
ahead of her and swept into the 
lead, not to be headed again, fin- 
ishing at 8:11 A. M. with a perfect 
score. With Farr on the Namid 
was the famous Pirate crew of the 
Detroit Y. C., which won the race 
in 1920, consisting of Lee Merrill, 
Dr. A. R. Hackett, Barney Platt, 
Bernard Rich, Al Paul and Harry 
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ing steady and Huskie, with a com- 
fortable margin over Nayada, bent 
all efforts to maintain her position. 
The reach on the first leg and the 
run to the second mark gave 
Huskie a few seconds more. As 
the boats rounded the outer mark 
for the windward stretch to the 
line Huskie led by some 250 yards. 
While Nayada gained slightly on 
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this leg the lead was too great to 
be overcome and Huskie flashed 
across thé line, winning by 200 
yards. 

Time: Huskie, 1-32-30; Nayada, 
1-34-40. 

This gave the series to Huski 
who, for the second time in two 
years, keeps the George cup and the 
championship of Lake Ontario. 


Cew of Huskie II. 


Scripp’s Reliability Trophy 
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Namid, the winner of Scripp’s Reliability Trophy. 


Gardner. This was the same crew 
which gave up their chances of win- 
ning the race in 1921 to tow in one 
of the contendants, the Tobermory, 
which was disabled in a heavy sea. 
They also took the Cresocus through 
to victory in 1922. 

In the race this year they had a 
fresh man at the wheel each hour, 
steering a straight course, and with 
such a good boat and a reliable 
power plant they came through to 
victory again this year. Namid’s 
owner writes of the race as follows: 

“The Namid was equipped with 
one of the new Kermath Model 35 
engines. We left Detroit on Friday 
night at 6:20 for Cleveland, run- 
ning the race to Put-in-Bay and re- 
turn the following night. After the 


race we left Cleveland at 10:30 
A. M. and arrived back at the De- 
troit Yacht Club docks at 8:30 P. M. 

“During the entire trip the only 
thing we did to the motor was to 
put in one gallon of oil, one hour 
before the starting of the race, out- 
side of that the motor required no 
attention whatever.” 

Here was a combination that is 
hard to beat: Started the trip on 
Friday ; the thirteenth boat to start, 
and the Pirate crew. Add to this 
one of the finest motors that ever 
hit the high seas and a boat that is 
wonderful in any weather. 

The engine used in Namid, Model 
35, is the same size motor as the 
Model 50, the latter being a high 
compression, light weight engine. 

















Going into leeward leg on even terms in the second race. 





Long Island Sound Wins Inter-Club Victory Class Crew Race 


HEN a series of races was 

arranged last winter between 
the crews of the Victory Class As- 
sociation on Long Island Sound and 
the Buffalo Canoe Club on Lake 
Erie it was a foregone conclusion 
that an interesting and hard fought 
series of races would be sailed. But 
just how interesting it would be no 
one realized until the races were 
sailed on August 21-22nd, on Lake 
Erie, over the Buffalo Canoe Club’s 
course. 

A couple of years ago the Buffalo 
Canoe Club acquired four of the 
Victory Class boats and took them 
from Long Island Sound to the 
eastern end of Lake Erie. These 
four are the Briquette, Buddy, 
Alerte and Otranto, and it was with 
these four boats that the races were 
sailed. The Long Island Sound 
Association merely picked two of 
their best crews to go to Buffalo 
to race an equal number of crews 
from the Buffalo Canoe Club. This 
did away with the necessity of 
transporting boats from the Sound 
to Lake Erie just for this series of 
races. The crews drew lots for, the 
boats for the first race and there- 
after they changed boats after each 
race so that each crew sailed a dif- 
ferent boat in each of the four races 
constituting the series. 

The Long Island Sound crews 
that went up were as follows: Drake 
Sparkman, skipper of James B. 
Ford’s Blue Jacket; Porter Buck, 
who sails the Madelon and Frank 
A. Mohr. The other crew consisted 
of Gordon Curry, skipper, his 
father, H. L. Curry, owner of the 
Bois de Belleau and Tod Currier. 
The Buffalo crews which were se- 
lected after a series of elimination 
races consisted of Herbert M. Hill, 
Jr., skipper, Benjamin Klopp, 
Elwyn Bodenbender, Robert H. 


Tifft, L. R. Bissell, skipper, Walter 
Henssler and H. S. Madden, Jr. 

If the New York sailors felt that 
they were going to sail a series of 
light weather races on an inland 
lake they were very much mistaken 
when they awoke on the morning 
of the 21st and got one look at Lake 
Erie, on the open waters of which 
the courses were laid out. It was 
blowing hard S.W. and a nasty sea 
was rolling down the lake which 
presaged trouble for skippers and 
crews. 

The first.race was triangular and 
on account of the sea a short course 
partly protected by Point Abino was 


The winning Long Island 
crews. Left to right, Tod 
Currier, H. L. Curry, Gordon 
Curry, Drake Sparkman, Por- 
ter Buck, Frank A. Mohr. 


selected, to be sailed twice round. 
In the drawing Sparkman got the 
Briquette, Curry the Otranto, while 
Hill drew the Buddy and Bissell the 
Alerte. They all got away to a 
good start, the first leg being a close 
reach, and once clear of the Point 
where the full force of the wind and 
sea were felt the little boats had all 
they wanted—and then some. Once 
around the mark they all set spin- 
nakers and on this leg Buddy came 
up from third to first place and 
rounded the buoy just one second 
ahead of Briquette. On the wind- 


ward leg the boats again changed 
position so that Otranto led at the 
home mark the first time around. 
In fact, at some time during this 
race each one of the boats had the 
lead. 

On the second round the wind 
increased and on the run it was 
blowing too hard to set spinnakers. 
It was on this leg that Buddy jibed 
over and the leech of her main sail 
fouled the spreaders and broke the 
latter so that she had to withdraw 
from the race, as they had to cut the 
slides from the sail in order to get 
the mainsail down. Just before the 
finish a furious squall with heavy 





rain swept over the course and in 
this the boats finished in the fol- 
lowing order: 


Briquiette, New York... .11-18-37 


Alerte, Buffalo .......... 11-20-11 
Otranto, New York...... 11-20-18 
Buddy, Buffalo ......... Disabled 


Although a race was scheduled in 
the afternoon a full sized gale made 
a postponement necessary. This 
meant that three races had to be 
sailed the following day. 

On the 22nd the wind had 
switched to north and was still 
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Socking it to her! One of the Victory Class yachts in the third race sailed on Lake Erie off 


the Buffalo Canoe Club. 


blowing fresh but was off shore and 
the sea was smooth except for a 
heavy S.W. swell that still per- 
sisted. This race was also triangu- 
lar, 8% miles in length, and re- 
sulted in one of the best contests 
of the series. Briquette, which was 
sailed by Gordon Curry, went out 
into the lead on the first leg and 
maintained it thereafter although it 
looked on the last leg as if Alerte, 
sailed by Hill, would nip her at the 
finish. The latter boat came up 
very fast and Briquette was just 
able to lay the mark and squeeze 
by the buoy, followed six seconds 
later by Alerte. Buddy, sailed by 
Sparkman, was third and Otranio 
fourth. The time was as follows: 


Briquetie, New York.....11-38-26 


Alerte, Buffalo .......... 11-38-32 
Buddy, New York....... 11-39-28 
Otranto, Buffalo ........ 11-40-07 


Immediately upon the completion 
of this race a second race was 
sailed, the course being windward 
and leeward, seven miles in length. 
It was still blowing hard, the wind 
coming in puffs which shifted sev- 
eral points and broke the boats off 
badly from time to time. On the 
second round the Briquette, sailed 
by Bissell, of the Canoe Club and 
Buddy, with Gordon Curry at the 
stick, both jibed over after an over- 
lap had been established and as the 
boats straightened out on their 
course the end of the main boom on 
Briquette hit the backstay of the 
Buddy and Bissell withdrew from 
the race, although there was an open 
question as to whether, on account 
of the jibe, the overtaking or con- 
verging rule should apply. The 
race was won by Sparkman sailing 
the Alerte, with Buddy, sailed by 
Curry, second, and Otranto, sailed 
by H. M. Hill, third. The time 
was as follows: 
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Buffalo Canoe crew 
—H. S. Madden, 
Jr., Walter Hens- 
sler, L. R. Bissell, 
Robert H. Tifft, 
Elwyn _ Boden- 
bender, Herbert M. 
Hill, Jr., Benjamin 
Klopp. 


Alerte, New York........ 1-40-33 
Buddy, New York........ 1-49-53 
Otranto, Buffalo ......... 1-53-59 


This made the result of the series 
a foregone conclusion. The fourth 
race was sailed in the afternoon for 
the crew prize donated by Donald 
H. Cowl of the Long Island Sound 
Victory Class Association, the re- 
sults also counting on the point 
score. 

The wind had moderated some- 
what when this race started at 4:15 
over a triangular course of six 
miles. The start was close, as were 
all the starts of the series. The 
Alerte worked out a seven-second 
lead at the first mark and she was 
never headed thereafter, winning 
by one minute and thirty-two sec- 
onds over the Briquette, sailed by 
Hill. Sailing with Curry on the 
Alerte in this race was Louis G. 
Northrup of Buffalo C. C., who 
had taken the place of H. L. Curry 
in this event. On the second round 
Drake Sparkman, sailing Otranto, 
fouled a mark as he rounded too 
closely in the heavy sea, and with- 
drew. Buddy, sailed by Bissell. 
finished third. This gave the Buf- 
falo Crew five points in the race 
to four for the Long Island 
Sound sailors and made the final 
score: Long Island Sound, 23, Buf- 


falo Canoe Club, 15. The time was 
as follows: 


Alerte, New York.........5-20-30 
Briquetie, Buffalo ........ 5-22-02 
Buddy, Buffalo ........... 5-23-36 


The board of judges consisted of 
Harry Bisgood, of the Buffalo 
Canoe Club, T. B. F. Benson o 
Toronto and H. L. Stone, New 
York. 

The Buffalo Canoe Club enter- 
tained the visiting sailors during the 
series at their club house and the 
New Yorkers were given the finest 
kind of a time from the minute 
they landed in Buffalo until they 
left there for home after the last 
race. 
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And Still They Come 


We are glad to announce the for- 
mation of the Newark Model Yacht 
Club in Newark. 

The Essex County Park Com- 
missioners have granted the use of 
the lake at Weequahic Park and 
provided the members with suitable 
space to store their models and row 
boats. 

Anyone desiring to communicate 
with the Newark Model Yacht Club 
should address J. Young, Secretary, 
83 Sunnyside Terrace, East Or- 
ange, N. J. 


A New Model Yacht Club in 
New Orleans 


In March of this year there was 
formed in New Orleans the Audu- 
bon Model Yacht Club, to promote 
interest in the design, building and 
sailing of model yachts. It has al- 
ready a good-sized fleet of boats. 

The officers are: Commodore L. 
J. Genella, Vice Commodore Wel- 
don Vogt, Rear Commodore Jas. 
Rhea, Secretary Richard Morse, 
Treasurer Roger Vogt, Fleet Capt. 
C. Eustis. 

As Louisiana has always been 
known as the Venice of America 
on account of her numerous natu- 
ral waterways there are fine facili- 
ties there for sailing models. 
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New 


ONTINUING the policy it 

adopted last year, the New 
Bedford Yacht Club again held a 
Race Week this season off their 
Padanaram Station, and with the 
finals of the water sports decided 
Saturday afternoon, August 18th, 
the fleet disbanded after thoroughly 
enoying the keen racing and many 
entertainments provided by the en- 
terprising club. 

The class of boats seen at New 
Bedford is the direct opposite of 
that seen either at Marblehead or 
Larchmont. The cruising boat here 
occupies the center of the stage, and 
it was from the ranks of the cruis- 
ers—sloops, schooners, yawls and 
ketches—that the majority of the 
starters came, with a sprinkling of 
the little one-designers from the 
Alden and Herreshoff factories. 
The sailing craft raced only on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
with power boat races, clambakes 
and other entertainments sand- 
wiched in on the odd days. 


On the first day, Monday, August 
13th, a strong westerly met the 
seven schooners which were maneu- 
vering for the start at 10:30 A. M., 
ready to give battle over a 21-mile 
triangle in Buzzard’s Bay. The first 
leg was a reach, fairly sharp, the 
second leg a broad reach, and the 
- short leg to the finish was to wind- 
ward. After the start, Flying Cloud 
led for a while, to be soon passed by 
Malabar IV and Gilfan, with the 
others well spread out. Positions 
on the second leg were unchanged, 
though the rear boats gained some- 
what by bringing up the freshening 
breeze. Nearing the leeward mark, 
the wind increased to a good 30 
miles, and stronger in the puffs. 
Rounding the mark, it was strenu- 
ous work getting in the kites and 
flattening sheets for the windward 
thrash, Malabar, with a short 
crew, losing a minute or more by 
having to luff right into the wind to 
get trimmed down. Once on the 
wind, decks were buried in seeth- 
ing foam, and clouds of spray flew 
from the bows of the hard driven 
craft. Malabar was in her element, 
footing like a greyhound and eating 
to windward in great shape. Gilfan 
was going fast, too, easily leaving 
the rest. Malabar finally dashed 
over the finish 8 minutes ahead of 
Gilfan, and about double the dis- 
tance ahead of Flying Cloud, with 
the rest of the fleet well spread out 
astern. As Gilfan, though a larger 


Bedford Race Week 


By SAMUEL WETHERILL 


boat, was allowed a 9-minute han- 
dicap over Malabar on account of 
being an auxiliary, she was awarded 
the race by about 1 minute over 
Malabar. Damaris was forced to 
withdraw, due to a broken turn- 
buckle. 

In the yawl class, Allen Weeks 
appeared for the first time in any 
race with Osprey, and surprised the 
critics—and probably himself—by 
handing a trimming to his competi- 
tors, Minstrel, Megaleep and Sea 
Call. The latter, winner of the 
amateur prize in the Bermuda Race, 
split her mainsail from leach to luff, 
and was out for the remainder of 
the series. 

In the sloop class, the boats fared 
badly. Pontiac was  dismastcd, 
Margo filled and sank near the fin- 
ish, and Surf withdrew with rigging 
trouble. Mischief won, after dem- 
onstrating splendid heavy weather 
qualities, and Noween was second. 
Other winners were Mabalo in the 
open 15-ft. class, Anita in the 
Herreshoff 15-ft. class, Skid in the 
18-ft. class, Thelma in the fisher- 
man sloops, and Pam in the cats. 
It was a hard, driving race, and the 
crews were glad of the day of rest 
allowed them before the next tussle. 

On Wednesday a moderate sou’- 
wester provided perfect weather for 
all hands. The schooners got away 
close together for the close fetch to 
the first mark. Malabar again 
passed Flying Cloud right after the 
start, had a lead of seven minutes 
at the first mark, eleven at the sec- 
ond, and was almost half an hour 
ahead at the finish, completely out- 
classing the fleet on all points of 
sailing. The little 42-ft. Harlequin 
fought a valiant battle for second 
place with the 55-ft. Flying Cloud, 
losing out by only 2 minutes actual 
time to the larger boat. Had she 
received any kind of equitable al- 
lowance on account of her smaller 
size she w-uld have taken second 
place easily. Diana, Gilfan, Alca 
and Damaris were closely bunched 
astern of Harlequin, with Adele, the 
smallest of the fleet, being far be- 
hind the rest. 

Osprey again won in the Class 1 
yawls, over Minstrel, by about 10 
minutes. Class 2, yawls, provided a 
keen race, the Marconi-rigged Hal- 
cyvon finding conditions to her liking 
and winning by 9 minutes over 
Mashiba. Cherokee came in some 3 
minutes later, and Rondinella 
brought up the rear. Dahomey and 


Sea Lass won in the cat classes. 
Other winners were Moween, Edna, 
Bug, Ptiloris and Bat. 

Light weather, which later on 
became quite fluky, greeted the fleet 
Friday morning. The 63-ft. 
schooner Black Hawk and the 75 
ft. schooner Rhodas sailed a special 
race, and as they got away at the 
same time as their smaller sisters, 
there were nine husky schooners 
maneuvering when the starting gun 
boomed. Malabar got away first, 
followed by Damaris, Gilfan, 
Diana and Black Hawk, with the 
rest straggling. Light sails were 
drawing well on the beam reach to 
the first mark, 8 miles away. Mala- 
bar had a comfortable lead at the 
mark, with Gilfan and Black Hawk 
next, the rest fanning along as best 
they could in the fading wind. 
After rounding, the wind was so 
light Malabar could just stem tide 
when close hauled. The others 
moved sluggishly, and for half an 
hour barely moved, though Malabar 
found enough air to sneak out quite 
a lead on the fleet. Then things 
changed. Malabar struck a flat spot 
near Robinson’s Hole, while some 
of the others picked up a light 
northerly slant and gained slowly 
but surely. After an hour of fruit- 
less slatting around, Malabar picked 
up an easterly, and set out for the 
second mark. In the meantime, 
Harlequin, way back in the ruck, 
split with the fleet, hugged the New 
Bedford shore, and with a southerly 
slant all her own, gained fast. She 
beat all but Malabar to the second 
mark and also to the finish, includ- 
ing boats large enough to hoist her 
aboard on davits. Alca was 10 min- 
utes behind Harlequin, followed 7 
minutes later by Flying Cloud and 
Black Hawk. The latter beat Rho- 
das by 9 minutes in the large class, 
though she in turn was licked by 
four of the smaller class, boat for 
boat. 

In the large yawl class, Halcyon 
again won over Cherokee in a close 
race, with Mashiba and Rondinella 
not far away. Other winners were 
Moween, Bug, Anita, Bat and Os- 
prey. 

First and second prizes were 
awarded for the series of three 
races, the winners in the principal 
classes being as follows: 


New Bedford Summary 
Schooner Class—Malabar IV, J. 
G. Alden, 21 points. Harlequin, 

(Continued on page 156) 
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The Month in Yachting 





The American and British 6-meter teams on the Solent. 


Americans Lose To British 6-Meter Team 


HE principal _ international 

yachting event of the month 
was of course that of the 6-Meter 
Team Race sailed on the Solent in 
August, which the American team 
lost so handsomely. The showing 
made by the four boats from Long 
Island Sound was far from impres- 
sive and they received a thorough 
drubbing at the hands of the Brit- 
ish boats. In only one race of the 
six did Sherman Hoyt and his team 
win, and that was on a light 
weather day. 

It is too early to get an analysis 
of the series from the other side 
and the special story of the event 
will appear in the next number of 
YACHTING. Knowledge of local 
conditions always plays an impor- 
tant part in any race sailed on the 
Solent but the licking we got this 
year was so impressive that it 
would seem that it would take 
something more than this to ac- 
count for it; and the conclusion is 
inevitable that the British boats 
were better, or they were better 
sailed—perhaps a combination of 
both. Of the four boats we sent 
over, Lea, Clytie, Ingomar and 
Hawk, the two latter had not 
shown very much on this side of 
the water, but it was thought that 
this was because they were better 
suited to Solent conditions. Evi- 
dently they were not. The British 
boat Coila III which sailed here 
last year, was the star of the Brit- 
ish team. 
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Late in August the Lea traveled 
to the Clyde and met the Coila in 
three races for the Seawanhaka 
Cup. With one race to the credit 
of each the Lea parted some of her 
rigging in the third race and lost 
the match. Well, better luck the 
next time. 





New Bedford Race Week 
(Continued from page 155) 


George Knowles, 16 points. Flying 
Cloud, Lawrence Grinnell, 16 points. 

Class 1 Yawls—Osprey, Allen 
Weeks, 6 points. Minstrel, T. D. 
Poucher, 3 points. 

Class 2 Yawls—Halcyon, 8 
points. Mashiba, 5 points. Chero- 
kee, 5 points. 

18-ft. Knockabouts—S kid, A. Se 
Francis, 7 points. Bat, R. Pierce, 
6 points. 

Alden 15-footers—Bug, 9 points. 
Mabaloo, 7 points. 

Herreshoff 15-footers—Anita, 10 


Sloops—M oween, C. G. Akin, 8 
points. Surf, H. Allen, 5 points. 

On race days, the crews thor- 
oughly enjoyed the excellent chow- 
der served to all hands in the club- 
house after the races. Tuesday 
evening there was a dance, Thurs- 
day a clambake, and Saturday a 
buffet lunch served at the conclusion 
of the water sports, in which local 
men and maids entertained a large 
crowd of spectators with an excel- 
lent program of swimming, diving, 
water polo, etc. The week was 
voted a big success, and will un- 
doubtedly be continued as an annual 
fixture. 


Last Call for Winners 


The well known and authentic 
booklet Winners, a record of the 
sail and motor boat races in Ameri- 
can waters, has appeared in its nine- 
teenth issue and the publishers, Ed- 
ward Smith & Co., 127 West Ave.. 
Long Island City, ‘have distributed 
it widely. 

If you have not received your 
copy, write at once. They tell us 
there are still a few left. 





Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race 


points. Ptiloris, 6 points. 
Boat Owner Club 

Cova ....-.- A. Vanderlaan ....Orienta ....... 
Sakana ....J. OS er Larchmont 
Sagola ..... B. A. Hinman..... Larchmont 
Wenonah ..W. E, Webb, Jr... Larchmont ... 
Rambler ...Alex. Girtanner .. Bayside ....... 
ee eee SS | eee Oe Ee 
TD «ictien Be CUE scoceed Silver Beach ..... 
DOR .cc Be Ge BOR secese Larchmont _ 
Seminole ..E. H. Cooper...... Sachem’s Head . oath 
Damaris . i H. ge nae ~ sen ed Gee 

r § F. H. adsworth,New York .... 
Noreen «+i A. A. Buchanan. Canoe ........ 
Amida ..... Je UO ee eee 
pO 7 Pee Sy 0 Ue Bayside ....... 


Elap. Time Allowance Cor. Time Order of 
h.m.s. h.m.s. h.m.s. Finish 
+++ 61:53:16 3:15:00 58:38:16 9th 
oe $3224:57 1:37:30 51:47:27 First 
-+» 60:52:10 2:37:30 58:14:40 6th 
«+++ 69:30:00 3:30:00 66:00:00 11th 
-++ 59:29:30 1:52:12 57:37:18 5th 
--+ 54:35:30 Hate tikte 54:35:30 4th 
56:59:54 2:37:30 54:22:24 Third 
rrr 2:22:30 eweeates Withdrew 
59:52:26 1:37:30 58:14:56 7th 
-+- 60:53:07 2:37:30 58:15:37 8th 
( 62:18:21 3:30:00 58:48:21 10th 
-+. 53:59:43 0:07:30 = 53:52:13 Second 
ae eomeowks 5:07:30 (teas ene Withdrew 
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A 145-ft. Diesel yacht designed by Ralph E. Wins!ow. 


intl there will probably be 
very few steam yachts built in 
the future is quite evident owing 
to the coming of the Diesel engine. 
We are publishing a design of a 
Diesel engine yacht made by Ralph 
E. Winslow of Atlantic, Mass., 
which shows the possibilities of 
what may be obtained. She is of the 
flush deck, full deck house type and 
shows an attractive appearing and 
well arranged type of cruising mo- 
tor yacht. 


The arrangements on deck are as 
follows, commencing forward. 


Turtle back deck with electric 
windlass below, crew’s recreation 
deck, entrance through deck house 
to officer’s quarters, galley, etc., 





A 145 ft. Diesel Yacht 


dining-room, a passageway on the 
starboard side leading aft to an en- 
trance vestibule from which the liv- 
ing room and owner’s stateroom 
are entered. From this passage 
way are stairs to the wireless and 
chart house, boat and observation 
deck. Aft of the dining room is a 
large pantry with a dumb-waiter to 
the galley. Next the captain’s state- 
room which is convenient to the 
stairs to the chart house. Amid- 
ships is the engine room casing, 
next the entrance lobby with a deck 
toilet, then a large living room. 
The sides of the deck house are 
extended aft but the end open mak- 
ing a protected outdoors veranda 
seat. The after deck is flush and 


28 feet long giving room for games, 
dancing and deck furniture. Below 
decks forward is the forcastle and 
crew’s toilet, abaft which are the 
officer’s quarters consisting of four 
double staterooms, bathroom, mess 
room, storage lockers, and _ store 
room, aft of which is a large galley. 
Amidships is the motor room which 
is large enough to contain two 250 
to 300 h.p. oil burning Diesel type 
motors and the necessary air tanks, 
pumps, compressors, and electric 
machinery. 

Next aft is the owner’s quarters 
consisting of a large stateroom, 
wardrobe, bathroom, and private 
stairs to the deck house. Aft of 
the owner’s suite are the family and 




































































Deck and accommodaticn plans of 145-foot Diesel yacht. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 30-foot waterline schooner designed by Edson B. Schock. 


guest’s quarters having separate The 41-foot Auxiliary Scaramouche, the plans of which 
stairs to the deck house. They con- are shown herewith, is one of the : 
sist of three double staterooms, one latest of the small auxiliary cruis- | 
single stateroom, two bathrooms, Day by day, in every way, the ing schooners, having been launched 
maid’s or valet’s rooms, large trunk schooner is becoming more and last spring for Major A. H. Buck 
room, linen closet and numerous more popular as the ideal cruising and used by him for cruising in the 
lockers, storage spaces and ward- yacht, even in small sized craft, waters of British Columbia and 
robes. In the hold forward are the with the auxiliary schooner more Puget Sound. She was built from 
chain lockers, next boatswain’s than holding her own with her plans prepared by Edson B. Schock 
storeroom, then a galley storeroom, straight sailing sister. The results and has proved very satisfactory in 
refrigerating room and space for an in many of the long ocean races every respect, being both fast and 
ice machine. Next water tanks and this year certainly justify its popu- able, and winning the championship 
forward of the motor room is a larity. in her class at the Pacific North- 
large fuel oil tank. Aft of the mo- 
tor room is another large fuel oil 
‘ tank then more water and sanitary 
tanks and some storage space. Aft 
is a large lazarette. - 

The boat deck has a large ob- 4 i 
servation deck in the forward end * | 
and a wireless, chart and steering 
house as one, which is the navigat- 
ing bridge. Four boats will be car- 
ried on the boat deck aft of the 
chart house. A special feature of 
the boat deck is the wing shelters on 
either side of the chart house, so 
designed that the guests may sit be- 
hind this shelter in rough weather 
and still have observation forward 
without getting wet. 
4 She has accommodations for a 
crew of 15 officers and men and 10 
in the owner’s and guests’ quarters. 

She presents a handsome and 
well balanced appearance with a 
powerful plumb bow, a _ nicely 
shaped counter stern and a good 
balance of the placing of the venti- 
lating stack, signal mast, chart 
house, boats, ventilators, etc. 

The dimensions are length over — 
all 145’ 0”, beam 22’ 0”, draft 7’ 6”. Sail plan of Scaramouche—a 30-foot waterline schooner designed by E. B. Schock. 
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Schooner Scaramouche 
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west International Regatta at Se- 
attle last July. 

Her accommodations are very 
liberal, consisting as they do of a 
stateroom, with two fixed berths; 
galley with stove, dresser and dish 
racks; toilet room with lockers and 
all the usual fixtures and a main 
cabin with two fixed berths, table 
and two large lockers at the after 
end. 

The engine is a 20 H.P. Ker- 
math and occupies a position in the 
center of the boat just forward of 
the mainmast, the shaft passing 
through a hole in the mast. Above 
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the engine is fitted a hinged seat, 
resting on the top of the engine 
when down, and just the right 
height to use when cooking in the 
galley. This engine drives the 
yacht from 6 to 7 miles an hour 
and there is a fuel capacity of about 
40 gallons. 

She carries about 1,000 square 
feet of sail on pole masts, exclud- 
ing topsail and staysail, and her 
principal dimensions are: length, 
over all, 41 feet; length, water line, 
30 feet; beam, 11% feet, and draft, 
6'4 feet. 


A 62 ft. Cruising Schooner 


Ay HE schooner rig seems to be all 
the vogue at the present time 
for cruising yachts and so greatly 
is this rig in demand that it is hard 
to get plans of other rigs from the 
designers of cruising boats. This 
month we are showing plans of 
three schooners of different sizes, 
all with the schooner rig, the first 
being one from designs from John 
Alden, of Boston, of a 62-foot 
overall boat which was built this 
year for Mr. Harold W. Brooks 
of New York, by Lawley. 


Although of good displacement 
this boat is not of the fisherman 
type, but was designed as a yacht 
from start to finish. She is an un- 
usually fine looking craft with mod- 
erate ends and sheer and sharp sec- 
tions, the bilge being easy, with 
plenty of deadrise. Her dimensions 
are: L.O.A., 62 ft., 2 in.; waterline, 
42 ft, 8 in.; beam, 14 ft.; draft, 8 
ft. She has a flush deck with a 
small cockpit aft and a low house 
Over the companionway. The ac- 


commodations show a large double 


stateroom aft with a good-sized 
toilet room opening from it. Amid- 
ships is a large saloon with two 
built-in berths with settees in front 
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Accommodation plan and iheend peels of 62-foot craising schooner designed by John G. Alden. 


forming two additional berths in 
is also 
another toilet room opening from 
Alongside the com- 
panion steps is a large steerage with 
an oilskin locker and a chart table 
This latter is an 
item that is very often overlooked 
in the designing of small boats. 
Forward is an exceptionally large 
gailey, with a four-burner Ship- 
mate range, and a captain’s berth 
The engine is a 
4-cylinder Standard of 20-24 H.P., 
located just abaft the galley and 


this compartment. 


the saloon. 


for navigation. 


opening from it. 


pantry. 


The sail plan shows 
I 


under all conditions. 
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A 62-ft. Cruising Schooner, built for Haro!d W. Brooks by Lawley. 
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pole- 
masted rig with a total area in her 
four lower sails of 1939 square feet. 
It is an unusually well designed rig 
and with a main boom only 33 ft. in 
length she should be easy to handle 
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The new power house-boat Emeska, owned by John L. Kemmerer, of New York. She is 65 ft. long and was designed and built by the 


Mathis Yacht Bldg. Co. 


The Log of the Rainbow 
(Continued from page 142) 


which had become warmer. Hank 
started with the port watch to 
smash all records for setting light 
canvas. During the next four 
hours he changed light canvas nine 
times, which was racing. He set 
the spinnaker twice to port, twice 
to starboard, and once dragged it 
entirely around and used it as a bal- 
looner. He changed the fisherman 
twice, and used the two ballooners 
—holding the speed well in spite 
of the dropping wind. 

The first news Rainbow had of 
the race was as she hailed the light- 
ship off North Manitou. She was 
racing past close to the ship when 
the life guards megaphoned that 
we were the ninth ship through the 
channel and that Dorello, leading, 
had passed just before noon. 
Which meant that, at the time of 
the break of the rudder, we had 
been within six miles of the lead- 
ers of the fleet and less than five 
miles behind Jntrepid and Mavour- 
neen, close up to Vanadis, and had 
a glorious chance of being among 
the first to finish. 

At one a. m., July 24th, the 
weather commenced to clear with 
the wind rising from the northwest. 
Shortly before two o’clock the sky 
cleared suddenly and the moon came 
out brilliantly. Fifteen minutes 
later the moon disappeared and cold 
rain started slatting down again. 
Course N.E.SAN. 

Just at daybreak a sloop, sup- 
posed to be Josephine, was sighted 
far back of Skillagallee and _ beat- 
ing up toward the light. A yawl 
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was dimly visible not far from her. 
Rainbow, quartering up toward the 
Shank, making six miles an hour 
under working canvas and a 
reacher. Rounded the Shank at 
8:25 of a cold, raw morning. Rain 
splattering down. Breakfast below 
decks—bacon and eggs, toast, fruit 
and coffee. The wind was falling 
and at 8:45 Hank put up the num- 
ber three fisherman for the run 
down the Straits. Ten minutes 
later Hank decided to send up the 
torn topsail more for the sake of 
appearance than for sailing, and 
Andy was summoned to deck, still 
smeared with shaving cream, to as- 
sist. Making about five miles an 
hour, 

Ten forty-five: Crossing Graham 
shoals, five miles from the finish 
line. the wind died suddenlv and 
headed us. It looked as if we 
would be becalmed five miles from 
the finish and Josephine, bringing 
the breeze with her. was gaining 
rapidly. Wet clothing and sails 
on deck, drying. Mal, in the crow’s 
nest, with glasses. announced that 
only one yawl is in the harbor. A 
motor boat coming up from Macki- 
nac reported that Vanadis and 
Wendameen were in and that the 
O’Rourke brothers’ little Intruder 
was winner. We were not inter- 
ested in the winner, but in the Ar- 
cadia. A mile from the finish line 
there was no sign of “Ark” in the 
harbor and a minute later a passing 
vessel reported that she was miles 
astern. In an instant Rainbow’s 
crew was dancing a wild dance on 


Her speed is I! miles an hour. 


the decks while Hughie polished 
the George Clinch Trophy horn and 
practiced blowing insulting blasts 
upon it. After that nothing mat- 
tered. Rainbow, running down on 
the port tack, crossed the line at 
12:25 :22—second in the schooner 
class, having beaten Arcadia and 
Wendameen, the latter on time al- 
lowance, and was beaten only by 
Vanadis, which sailed a gallant race 
and had a lot of luck. 





Emeska, a New 65-Foot 


Power Houseboat 
One of the new boats that came 


out this season and added to 
the ever growing fleet of power 
houseboats is the 65 foot twin screw 
houseboat Emeska, built recently 
for Mr. John L. Kemmerer of New 
York City, by the Mathis Yacht 
Building Co., Camden, N. J. 

She is an unusually handsome 
and well proportioned boat, 65 feet 
in length, 161% feet beam and pow- 
ered with two 32/37 h.p. Standard 
Engines. With these she makes a 
speed of between 10 and 11 miles 
an hour. The engines are controlled 
from the pilothouse, which allows 
the boat to be handled very eco- 
nomically with three men. 

There are three double state- 
rooms, a dining saloon, bathroom, 
toilet room, large galley, separate 
crew’s quarters and stateroom for 
the captain. She is completely 
fitted out and is the latest model of 
« power houseboat designed by this 
company. 

The owner is now using her 
along the coast between Atlantic 
City and Long Island and expects 
to take her South this winter. 
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y= of the interesting events of 
the present yachting season 
was the arrival at New London on 
July 18th, of the new three-masted 
auxiliary schooner yacht Hussar 
owned by Mr. Edward F. Hut- 
ton, N. Y. Y.C. She was designed 
by Messrs. Cox & Stevens and built 
under their supervision by Bur- 
meister & Wain of Copenhagen. 

Captain C. G. Muller, who is in 
command of the Hussar, reported 
that on her trip across she encoun- 
tered extremely heavy weather but 
that she proved herself an excellent 
sea boat, carried her sail well, and 
made a very quick passage consid- 
ering the conditions. The weather 
for the most part was unfavorable, 
heavy winds and rough seas being 
encountered, but notwithstanding 
this fact the voyage from Dover to 
New London was made in four- 
teen days--an excellent perform- 
ance under the circumstances. 

This new schooner is one of the 
largest auxiliary vessels in the New 
York Yacht Club fleet, her dimen- 
Sions being: length overall, 204’ 6”; 
beam, 33’ 0”; draft, 14’ 6”. 


Hussar leaving Dover on her voyage to New London. 


Auxiliary Schooner Hussar Latest Addition 


Yacht Club Fleet 


She is equipped with a 600 H. P. 
Burmeister & Wain Diesel engine 
placed well forward of amidships 
and driving a two-bladed feather- 
ing bronze propeller which ‘when 
folded into its recess makes prac- 
tically no drag, but when in use 
drives the Hussar at a speed in ex- 
cess of eleven knots. 

In every particular this new ship 
is as perfect and complete as any 
vessel ever built, Mr. Hutton hav- 
ing spared no expense and every de- 
tail having been given the most 
careful attention. The instruc- 
tions of Mr. Hutton were that while 
he wished as fine a craft as could 
be built from his own point of 
view, giving him the maximum of 
comfort and room, he was ex- 
tremely anxious to have a vessel 
that would be unusually able, 
would handle well under sail or 
under power, would not be unduly 
expensive to construct or operate, 
and would provide excellent quar- 
ters for the officers and crew. An 
inspection of this new yacht demon- 
strated that these various require- 
ments have been carried out. 
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The owner, being extremely anx- 
ious to have an unusually beautiful 
interior, arrangements were made 
to have the well known firm of in- 
terior decorators, Wm. Baumgarten 
& Co., co-operate with the design- 
ers as far as the finish of the quar- 
ters for the owner and his guests 
was concerned, and also in the mat- 
ter of furniture and furnishings. 

The living room is of the late 
Georgian period. The woodwork 
is painted in an old green of the 
18th century. The marble mantel 
is a combination of Sienna and has 
statuary marble. The electrical 
fireplace is quite unusual, giving 
both heat and the charm of a coal 
fire. The electrical fixtures are 
very interesting, the ceiling fixture 
being of a rope design in bronze, 
giving a nautical appearance, while 
the side brackets, made of the same 
material, have inserted panels with 
portraits of John Paul Jones, Far- 
ragut, and other early American 
admirals, worked in colors on white 
enamel plaques. The rug is a soft 
toned real old Oriental carpet of 
unusual design. The furniture in 
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The living room is the late Georgian period. 


this room is covered in a combina- 
tion of hand made needlework in 
conjunction with reproductions of 
old English brocades. The window 
curtains and valances are also made 
of the same material. The draw 
curtains are. made of rubberized 
silk and are impervious to weather 
conditions. ait 

The woodwork of the dining 
room is of selected French walnut 
with a soft wax finish, giving it a 
fine old patine. There are five in- 
serted panels of marine scenes by 
James, which with their life and 
light give considerable perspective 
to the room. The skylight in the 
centre of the room serves a double 
purpose, that of giving light and 
ventilation by day and illumination 
and ventilation by night. Electric 
lights are secreted behind these the 
light of which is diffused and gives 
a very beautiful effect when lighted 
at night. At one end of the room 
is an exceptionally beautiful panel 
of colored glass depicting the Santa 
Maria, which, when illuminated, is 
extremely interesting. The electri- 
cal fixtures are made of old mir- 
rors with bronze mounts, and there 
are painted decorations of old Eng- 
lish galleons, etc., on the mirrors. 
The furniture is of fine English burl 
walnut with a beautiful figure and 
covered in a blue striped silk velvet. 
The clock on the mantelpiece is an 
exceptionally fine bit of workman- 
ship, being a combination of bronze 
and marble and the mechanism is 
part of a series of movements in- 
stalled throughout the boat and con- 
trolled by a master clock in the 
wireless room. 
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The owner’s bedroom is of the 
Louis XVI period, the ground color 
being an old French ivory tone, and 
the decorations on the walls and on 
the furniture are carried out in soft 
French pastel shades. The bedside 
tables and desk are of a combina- 
tion of inlaid satinwood, tulipwood 
and rosewood, together with the 
bronze mounts, giving added color 
to the room. 

As a result the Hussar has been 
pronounced by those who have had 
an opportunity of inspecting her 
since she arrived, one of the most 
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Another view of the living room. 
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completely furnished and beauti- 
fully equipped vessels afloat. 

In designing the hull, having in 
mind the intention of Mr. Hutton 
to use the yacht on extended cruises, 
the designers decided upon a flush 
deck vessel with clipper bow and 
moderate overhang aft, with a 
raised poop to provide a dry space 
on deck for the owner and his guests 
when at sea in heavy weather. The 
proportions of the hull were se- 
lected with a view not only to com- 
fort and seaworthiness, but also 
having in mind the serious disad- 
vantage of excessive draft. With 
the very moderate draft of 14 ft 
6 in., Hussar, while having an ex- 
cellent form for driving under sail 
as well as power, is able to enter 
any harbor she may desire. 

The vessel is rigged as a three- 
masted schooner, having only a 
moderate sail plan but carrying suf- 
ficient canvas so as not to be slug- 
gish when under sail. A rather un- 
usual sparring arrangement was de- 
termined upon in order to reduce 
the size of individual sails, by 
which the foremast was stepped 
further aft than usual and four 
lower head sails are carried, an ar- 
rangement that has worked out ex- 
tremely well. 

The after deckhouse starts at the 
break of the poop and forms a most 
comfortable living room, affording 
as well access to the owner’s and 
guests’ quarters on the lower deck. 
The forward deckhouse, which is 
located just forward of the main- 
mast, contains the quarters for the 
wireless operator as well as the 
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wireless apparatus, and in addition 
a large and well equipped chart 
room. An unusual feature is the 
navigating bridge which has been 
placed just forward of the fore- 
mast and fiom which the captain 
has at all times an opportunity for 
navigating the ship without in any 
way being interfered by or inter- 
fering with the comfort of the 
owner and his guests. This bridge 
is so placed not to be unsightly or 
to interfere with the proper han- 
dling of the vessel under sail. - 

The arrangement below decks is 
rather novel. The companionway 
from the after deckhouse runs 
athwartships and lands just aft of 
the mizzenmast on the center line 
of the vessel, there being a fore and 
aft passageway slightly to star- 
board of the centerline. At the 
forward end of this passageway is 
the dining room, which is unusually 
large and well proportioned, being 
about 16 ft. by 21 ft. 6 in. This 
room was not worked the full width 
of the ship, which would have pro- 
duced a badly proportioned space, 
and on the starboard side there has 
been arranged a pantry providing 
convenient service for the stew- 
ard’s department, and communicat- 
ing with the crew’s quarters as well 
as with the dining room. The din- 
ing room is a most attractive apart- 
ment, beautifully furnished, having 
in addition to the usual dining room 
furniture a large fireplace. 

At the after end of the fore and 
aft passageway mentioned are the 
private quarters for Mr. and Mrs. 
Hutton. These consist of two very 
large staterooms and two separate 
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The dining room is of selected French walnut. 


bathrooms as well as immense 
wardrobes and lockers. On the 
port side of the passageway are two 
very large double guests’ rooms, and 
two well equipped bathrooms. On 
the starboard side of the passage- 
way are two other similar guests’ 
staterooms, only slightly smaller, 
each having separate bathroom, and 
in addition adjacent to the owner’s 
quarters, a maid’s room. 

The accommodations for the offi- 
cers and crew have been laid out 
with great care and there has been 
no attempt to crowd this part of the 
vessel. 





The owner's bedroom is of the Louis XVI period. 





The Hussar demonstrates what 
can be accomplished with care and 
thought by the use of a Diesel en- 
gine in an auxiliary vessel. The 
engine itself is scarcely noticeable 
and takes up little or no useful 
room. The fuel is carried in tanks 
entirely under the floor of the ac- 
commodations and in no way occu- 
pies useful space. Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the vessel has suffi- 
cient power to give at least as much 
speed without sail as is found in 
the conventional full-powered steam 
yacht. 





Hand Book on American 
Yacht Racing Rules 


YACHTING has just published a 
second edition of the Handbook on 
American Yacht Racing Rules, by 
H. de B. Parsons, J. M. Macdon- 
ough and Frederic O. Spedden, for 
many years the Regatta Committee 
of the New York Yacht Club. The 
book has been brought up-to-date 
with such changes in and interprc- 
tation of the racing rules as have 
been necessary since the first edi- 
tion was published in 1916. 

Every racing yachtsman should 
have this book and every Regatta 
Committee will find its work sim- 
plified by having a book giving a 
lucid explanation and reason for 
the various racing rules, as well as 
of decisions that have been made 
under them by the New York Yacht 
Club. This book is the only ex- 
position of our American Yacht 
Racing Rules that has been pub- 
lished. The price is $2.00. 
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HUSSAR 


Mr. Epwarp Hutton, Owner 





Drawn by John Wolcott Adams 















b deny amare know and appreciate the great charm of 
the Duo-Art’s fine music at sea. 


The new coast liners, Birmingham and Chattanooga of the 
Coast Steamship Company’s Savannah Line, now being 
fitted out at Newport News, and soon to go into service, are 
to have Duo-Art Reproducing Pianos in.the Grand Salons 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall 
NEW YORK 








MELBOURNE 

























































HUSSAR 


Mr. Epwarp Hutton, Owner 


Salon Decoration by Wm. Baumgarten & Co., New York 











HE DUO-ART Reproducing Piano is a feature of the 
beautiful salon of the three-masted auxiliary schooner 
yacht, Hussar. 


Classic music played by the world’s great masters of the 
piano— Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, 
Ganz, Grainger, Bachaus, de Pachmann—their own play- 
ing reproduced exactly as recorded by them —and popular 
song and dance numbers by stars of Broadway orchestras, 
ate available through the Duo-Art. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall 
NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS MADRID MELBOURNE SYDNEY 
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Gilnockie, a new 99-ft. Mianus Diesel power cruiser. 
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Owned by C. Prescott Knight, of Providence. Built by Luders Marine Construc- 


Gilnockie, a Diesel Cruiser 


| ° awa sone:~ha among the larger 
American-built yachts of this 
season is the 99-foot Diesel cruiser, 
recently completed for C. Prescott 
Knight of Providence, R. L., by the 
Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany of Stamford, Conn. 
Originally this boat, from plans 
of J. Murray Watts, was a trifle 
over 90 feet in length, and propelled 
by gasoline engines. After a visit 
that the owner had made to the es- 
tablishment of the Luders Marine 
Construction Company, and there 





carefully examined the well-known 
Ginger Dot, owned by F. B. Stearns 
of Cleveland, which was designed 
and built by that concern, he arrived 
at the conclusion that the modern 
vessel should be driven by Diesel 
engines, and as a result of this con- 
ference Mr. Knight decided to apply 
a little modern surgery to his design 
and turning it over to the Luders 
Company requested that they en- 
large the plans, changing the length 
to just under 100 feet, keeping the 
same general arrangement as origi- 





Looking forward from the spacious quarter deck. 
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nally designed, and incorporating a 
number of features that the builders 
had found from their own experi- 
ence would make a more serviceable 
yacht, after Diesel engines, which 
he had desided upon to replace the 
original gasoline engines, were in- 
stalled. 

The yacht as she now stands is 
991% feet long, 93 feet on the water 
line, 16 feet beam, 5% feet draft, 
and is equipped with two 6-cylinder 
120 H.P. Mianus Diesel engines. 

On a trial trip, at about 400 revo- 
lutions, this boat made an actual 
speed of a trifle over 14 miles per 
hour. This is a speed which up toa 
year or so ago seemed absolutely 
impossible with the Diesel engine, 
and indicates very clearly the rapid 
progress in this direction. 

The construction of Gilnockie, as 
she has been named, is most sub- 
stantial; the framing is of oak 
throughout, the ribs alternately of 
the sawn and bent type with bronze 
or copper fastenings throughout. 
The boat is planked with 2-inch yel- 
low pine, and is a most rigid struc- 
ture. No working or strain of any 
kind developed during the rough 
weather that the boat has already 
encountered. 

The plan indicates very clearly 
the arrangement of the boat. An 
unusual feature insisted upon by the 
owner was a passageway through 
the entire boat. This was accom- 
plished by putting watertight doors 
on each of the steel bulkheads at 
the end of the engine room. The 
owner realizing from the beginning 
that, in this pioneer work of a small 














Diesel-driven yacht, the engine room 
would be one of the most interesting 
features of the craft, had the fore- 
thought to make the engines particu- 
larly accessible for observation to 
his guests, and takes great pride 
when the boat is under way in tak- 
ing his friends into the engine room, 
directly from the living quarters, 
where they are surprised by the 
wonderful cleanliness of the engine 
room, and the smoothness and 
quietness of this Diesel plant. 

The boat is operated with a crew 
of five men. The helmsman has an 
enclosed wheel house at the forward 
end of the deck house. 

A rather unusual engine telegraph 
is installed in the wheel house. Mr. 
Knight, himself, designed and in- 
vented, and has applied for the pat- 
ent on the electrical telegraph, a 
sample one being built and installed 
on this boat. This consists of a flat 
brass dial mounted alongside the 
steering wheel, and with a radiating 
arm for each engine for passing the 
signal to a similar dial and arms in 
the engine room. As these arms are 
rotated a bell is rung in the engine 
room and a disk with a red light be- 
hind it flashes up, on which are 
printed instructions as to speed, di- 
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The owner's double stateroom. 


rection, etc., to the engineer, and 
the engineer in turn is able to flash 
back the receipt of these instruc- 
tions. The advantage of the entire 
(levice over a mechanically operated 
telegraph is not only its positiveness, 
but in the ease of its installation no 


A close-up of the two 120 H.P. Mianus Diesel engines. Note instrument board, on which may 


be seen the Tachometers and the Knight Electric Telegraph. 
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Accommodation plan of Gilnochie. 


matter how far removed from the 
engine room. 

The fuel capacity is sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of ‘close to 
2,000 miles. These engines use less 
than 15 gallons of fuel per hour at 
full speed, which at the current cost 
of fuel oil is about $1.20 per hour. 
At a cruising speed of 11 to 11% 
knots the actual cost of running is 
less than $1.00 per hour. A similar 
gasoline plant would cost $6.00 per 
hour. 

The principal characteristics of 
Mianus engines are, first of all, they 
operate on the true Diesel principle, 
but, unlike the ordinary type of 
Diesel, no compressed air is used in 
connection with the fuel injection, 
the Leissner system being employed, 
thus eliminating the constantly oper- 
ating multiple staged compressors, 
and all the mechanism and valves 
that go with the air injection sys- 
tem. These engines on test show a 
thermal efficiency of 35 per cent. 
comparing favorable with Diesel en- 
gines of much larger size. The fuel 
consumption was approximately .42 
pounds per H.P. hour, making the 
total consumption of the two en- 
gines 101 Ibs. of fuel per hour, or 
the equivalent of 13.8 gallons for 
the 240 H.P. developed. 
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The accompanying drawings are 
the preliminary plans of a new 
schooner which will be built this 
winter from designs by C. D. 
Mower for a Pacific Coast yachts- 
man. She will be of the modified 
fisherman type similar to the suc- 
cessful Wanderer IX of Mower de- 
sign and will be a seagoing cruiser 
suitable for off-shore work and a 
boat that will be able to go to wind- 
ward as well as being fast with 
started sheets. 

The rig at once attracts attention 
as it shows the jib headed mainsail 
and gaff foresail first illustrated in 





A 66’ Auxiliary Schooner. 


A 66' Auxiliary Schooner 


bined area of gaff mainsail and top- 


an article on Sea Boats by Mr. 
Mower, published in YACHTING in 
April, 1920, and which was the first 
published plan showing this new 
type of rig. Since then it has been 
successfully used in the Herreshoff 
schooners Queen Mab, Wildfire and 
Venture. Wildfire is a new “rac- 
ing cruiser,” built last winter and 
Venture is the “New York Fifty” 
Istalena, which was converted to a 
schooner this Spring by Herreshoff 
for Commodore Jarvis of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club. 

The rig has proven to be fast and 
the jib headed mainsail is much 
easier to handle than the gaff sail. 
The mainmast is only a little longer 
than a pole for a gaff sail and work- 
ing topsail and the main jib headed 
sail is of smaller area than the com- 





Sail plan of 66’ overall auxiliary schooner designed by C. D. Mower. 
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sail. The mast can be stayed so 
that there is no more danger of dis- 
masting than there would be with 
the conventional rig. 

The profile of the hull shows a 
handsome sheer with moderate well 
proportioned overhangs. The least 
freeboard is 3 ft. and there is a 
bulwark 12 inches high above the 
deck. 

The cabin plans show an excel- 
lent arrangement with one double 
and two single staterooms for the 
owner; a main cabin 9’ 6” long and 
a toilet room conveniently placed. 
There is a stateroom for the Cap- 
tain, a large galley and a good fore- 
castle for two men as she can be 
easily run with a crew of three paid 
hands, one of whom will act as cook 
and steward. 

The engine has been kept out of 
the owner’s quarters and is located 
just forward of the main cabin 
bulkhead with a passageway on the 
port side between galley and saloon. 
A table top will be arranged over 
the engine with dish lockers, etc., 
above, so that this can be used as a 
pantry for serving. In this location 
the engine is easily accessible and 
can be handled and taken care of by 
the crew without intrusion on the 
owner and guests. A four-cylinder 
5” x 6%” 20-24 H.P. heavy duty 
Standard motor will be installed 
and will give a speed of close to 
eight miles under power. 

Her dimensions are: Length 
over all, 66 feet; length water line, 
48 feet; beam, 15 feet; draft, 8 
feet; sail area—mainsail, 1,024 
square feet; foresail, 533 square 
fet; staysail, 217 square feet; jib, 
264 square feet; total sail area, 
2,028 square feet. 
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CLYTIE” June 20th,1923. 


Edward Smith & Co., 
Long Island City,N.Y. 

Gentlemen: 

It was our intention to use your Aquatite again on the 
"Clytie” this year but we experimented with another varnish in the 
trial races. 

However, we are again using your Aquatite on the "Clytie" 
anéd she will be protected with it during the International Races in 
England, as we find it the most satisfactory varnish. 


Very 27 Q 4 at \ l, 


“INGOMAR” 
Edward Smith & Co., 


Long Island City, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

The "Ingomar" is finished throughout with your Aquatite 
Varnish and your Marine White Enamel. 

A lot of testing of varnishes has been done on the 
Six-Meter boats this year but I am convinced that nothing will 
wear 80 well as your Aquatite and Marine Enamel, and as a result 
I am using them. 


June 20th,1923. 
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June 20th,1923. 
Edward Smith & Co., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

I have tried out other varnishes but am writing to let you 
know that the final finishes on the "Hawk", which she will carry in 
the International Six-Meter Races in England, are your Marine White 
Enamel and Aquatite Varnish. 

All the tests that I have made have proven that yo 


materials are the best on the market. 
Very truly your Wt 
cin 


The Bermuda ‘Race 
A‘Cup Defender Varnish’ he oy 


The “Memory” Winner Class B, 1923 Bermuda Race. 
Finished with SMITH’S YACHT WHITE and ‘‘CUP DEFENDER VARNISHES”’ 
The “Malabar IV” Winner Class A, 1923 Bermuda Race. 
Finished with ‘‘CUP DEFENDER VARNISHES”’ 
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In the Lee of the Longboat 


By CAP STAN 


Have you noticed that the good 
ship YACHTING has shifted her an- 
chorage to 70 Fifth Avenue? After 
a careful perusal of the chart I 
managed to make my way into the 
new harbor—and Herb chose a good 
one, all right, for he is now moored 
right alongside a hooker named 
Ginn & Co. Snappy work, old top 
—but stand by for boarders! 

ee ae 


Quite a few people appear to be 
in doubt as to what boat really won 
the Bermuda Race. It seems quite 
simple to me. The race was a han- 
dicap affair, the small boats receiv- 
ing an allowance from the large 
ones, and boats with motors received 
an additional allowance for drag- 
ging a wheel. There were several 
classes, the main ones being the two 
schooner-ketch-yawl classes—Class 
A for boats up to 52 feet, Class B 
for boats 53 feet to 70 feet. Then 
all boats, big and little, were 
grouped in one big class, and a prize 
offered for the best corrected time. 
Malabar IV won in Class A, and 
Memory in Class B. And Malabar 
IV won the corrected time prize for 
the entire fleet grouped in one class 
—in other words, none of the larger 
boats saved their time on Malabar, 
while she saved hers on the boats 
smaller than herself. If anyone has 
any claims for any other boat than 
Malabar being the winner, let him 
now come forth and state said 
claims, or forever after stow his 
jaw tackle. 

ok * * 

Al Lockwood, the Nemesis of the 
Bermuda hack drivers and the St. 
Georges police, received a painful 
injury while racing at Larchmont 
on the 50-footer Harpoon. It ap- 
pears that Al heroically clung to a 
loose mainsheet on a jibe around a 
mark, with the result that several 
square inches of cuticle were quickly 
and painfully removed from his 
starboard flipper. They tell me that 
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Al is already ambidextrous, at least 
as far as crooking the left elbow is 
concerned. Gosh, just think what 
will happen when the injured mitt 
heals up! 

2" '* 

The character of the New York 
Yacht Club fleet on its annual cruise 
has undergone a remarkable change 
in the past few years. Only a short 
time ago, a fleet of some fifteen or 
twenty palatial steam yachts accom- 
panied the big 90-ft. two-stickers 
and yawls, and the 70, 60, and 50-ft. 
sloops. And this year—no power 
craft of any size, excepting Hussar 
and Nourmahal, one or two big two- 
stickers such as Enchantress and 
Sonnica, four or five smaller 
schooners, two 50’s, several 40’s and 
O boats, and quite a few 30’s. Most 
certainly the big fellow is on the 
decline, while the little fellows are 
decidedly on the increase. I won- 
der what the next turn of the wheel 
will bring? 

a 

New Bedford Race Week proved 
to be an interesting and .enjoyable 
afiair, despite a lack of outside en- 
tries, due partially, at least, to the 
unfair system of handicapping and 
point scoring employed. The 
schooner class attracted the most 
entries, as many as ten racing on one 
day, while there was a fair sprink- 
ling of yawls, sloops, small one-de- 
sign classes, and some few power 
craft. 

In handicapping, the New Bed- 
ford Club went in the face of all 
precedent by making the little fel- 
lows race against the big ones boat- 
for-boat. Auxiliaries were allowed 
5 per cent of their elapsed time over 
boats without wheels. The result 


was utterly ridiculous—for exam- 
ple, the 42-ft. Harlequin had to race 
on even terms with the 55-ft. Flying 
Cloud, and the 47-ft. Malabar IV 
allowed anywhere from nine min- 
utes to twenty-one minutes to the 
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50-ft. Gilfan, according to the time 
required to sail the course. The 
lack of allowance on account of dif- 
ference in size was bad enough, and 
the super-allowance for boats with 
wheels simply aggravated matters. 
In scoring points, the winner was 
not given any credit for defeating 
boats which started but failed to 
finish. As a result, in the 25-30 ft. 
sloop class, five boats started in the 
first race, three were disabled and 
did not finish, so that Mischief, 
after thrashing through a 35-mile 
breeze to a well-earned victory, was 
awarded only two points for her 
fine showing. There were other 
similar cases, resulting in much dis- 
satisfaction to the winners. 

The starts in some classes were 
often ragged, due to the casual and 
unannounced postponement of the 
starting time of anywhere from ten 
to thirty minutes, which, combined 
with the absence of a warning gun, 
made it next to impossible for the 
skippers to get the correct time. 

The chowders and entertainments 
at the Club after the races were 
thoroughly enjoyed. As a host, the 
Club leaves little to be desired. And 
if the Race Committee will tear out 
and study a few leaves from the 
book of experience, New Bedford 
should be the center of yachting ac- 
tivity for years to come, in a locality 
where sailing, racing and cruising in 
diversified types of boats is boom- 
ing. 

Summary Jamestown Race 

CRUISER CLASS 





Cor- 
Elapsed rected 

Boat Owner time time 
Malabar IV J.G. Alden 5-04-20 5-04-20 
Williwa Jas. Maury 5-43-00 5-26-28 
Damaris D.Atwater 6-04-28 5-45-13 
Wraith R. Parsons 6-02-00 5-45-28 
Ouivette G.Cooper 6-25-54 5-51-38 
Sea Call L.Nietsch 6-22-55 5-55-09 

SPECIAL CLASS 

Malabar IV J.G. Alden 5-04-20 5-04-20 
Carina C. Wharton 5-32-18 5-27-58 
Quakeress A.Potter 5-36-54 5-36-54 
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Ww* are justly proud of the type of 
boats in which Mianus Improved 
Diesel engines will be found installed, 
and equally proud that Mianus Improved 
Diesel engines should be selected by men 
SITPRO OSE Sar whose former experience, training and 
Frccila! tals a rE means have enabled them to both select and 
— = buy the best. “Gilnockie” is but another 
. example of the finest type of boat built for 
one who is satisfied with nothing but the 
best. 





GILNOCKIE 
Built for Mr. C. Prescott Knight, Providence, 
R. I., by Luders Marine Construction Co. 


HE features that make Mianus Diesel 
engines desirable for yachts make them 
essential for the efficient operation of com- 
mercial craft. The wide cruising radius 
due to low volume of fuel consumption— 
perfect freedom from the fire hazards inci- 
dent to the use of gasoline engines—the con- 
trol and flexibility far beyond any other type 
of internal combustion engine and the ability 
to operate on almost any kind of fuel are 
features that neither yacht owner nor com- 
mercial boat operator can afford to overlook. 


THE MIANUS MOTOR WORKS 


STAMFORD, CONN. GILNOCKIE’S POWER PLANT 


A Pair of 120 H.P. Mianus Improved Diesels. 
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GILNOCKNIE—designed and built for C. Prescott Knight, Esq., of Providence. 
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Diesel Powered 86-ft. Cruiser Designed and Built for Frank B. Stearns, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio, by the 


LUDERS MARINE CONST. CO. Stamford, Conn. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


British Connection for Sea 
Sled Co. 


The Sea Sled Company, West 
Mystic, Conn., announce that 
Messrs. Swan, Hunter & Wigham, 
Richardson, Ltd., the famous old 
English shipbuilding firm, have 
bought the exclusive manufacturing 
and selling rights for Sea Sleds un- 
der Hickman patents for the United 
Kingdom, the continent of Europe, 
and Japan. They will immediately 
commence construction of Sea 
Sleds in Great Britain at the works 
of Phillip & Son, Ltd., Dartmouth, 
one of the plants controlled by 
Swan, Hunter & Wigham, Richard- 
son. 

It is expected that this new con- 
nection, linking up as it does one 
of the oldest and best known ship- 
building concerns in the world, to 
the Sea Sled interests, will result in 
large scale production of Sea Sleds 
in order to meet the varied require- 
ge of different countries. Boats 
for the United States and South 
America will continue to be manu- 
factured at West Mystic, by the Sea 
Sled Company, Ltd., and in Can- 
ada by Canadian Vickers, Ltd., of 
Montreal. 





Speeds Up His Work with an 
Evinrude 

A recent visitor to Japan was 

surprised to see a small canal boat 


powered by an Evinrude Motor. 


make its appearance in the Kyo- 
bashi vegetable market in the heart 
of Tokyo. Although the canal was 
filled with craft of various sizes and 
descriptions, the Evinrude operator 
had no difficulty in piloting his boat 
through, between and around the 
_ other vegetable-laden barges, most 
of which were propelled by labori- 
ous poling or sculling as is custo- 
mary with the Japanese sampan. 
This is but another example of the 
increasing use of time saving and 
eg saving machines in the Far 
ast. 





Elto Goes with MacMillan 
Arctic Expedition 


Mr. E. F. McDonald, Jr., of the 
Chicago Radio Laboratory, recently 
sent to Ole Evinrude, President of 
the Elto Outboard Motor Com- 
pany, an interesting set of photo- 
graphs taken while with the Mac- 
Millan Arctic Expedition, which 
Mr. McDonald accompanied as far 
as Battle Harbor, Labrador. The 
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explorers encountered plenty of ice- 
bergs before Mr. McDonald left 
them to return home, as the pictures 
show. 

The Elto was selected by the 
party for use with their ship’s ten- 
der, mainly because of its ease and 
reliability in starting in severely 
cold climates. 

Dr. MacMillan, who was with 
Peary in one of his expeditions and 
who has gone back to the Arctic 
seven times since, is a seasoned ex- 
plorer and there is much interest in 
his present expedition. The Chi- 
cago Radio Laboratory has sup- 
plied him with a complete radio re- 
ceiving and sending apparatus of 
long wave lengths and he will be the 
first Arctic explorer to be in con- 
stant communication with civiliza- 
tion. Radio fans everywhere are 
looking forward to a series of most 
interesting messages from Dr. Mac- 
Miilan’s party. The ship Bowdoin, 
which carried the expedition, sailed 
from Wiscasset, Maine, on June 15. 





“Cup Defender” Varnish on 
Three Six-Meter Boats 


To the long list of American 
racing boats, covering nearly three- 
quarters of a century, that. have 
been varnished with the Cup De- 
fender Varnishes, there was added 
this year the Clytie, Hawk and Jn- 
gomar, three of the four boats 
which represented America in the 
Six-Meter Races at Cowes. Last 
year the Clytie and L’Esprit were 
finished with the same varnish. 

Owing to tests that were made 
this year, a report seems to have 
gained circulation that another 
make of varnish was used on all of 
the American boats this year. 

Letters from the captains of the 
six-meter yachts state that three 
of this year’s boats and two of last 
year’s were finished with the Cup 
Defender Varnishes, manufactured 
by Edward Smith & Co. 





Larsen Yacht Sails 


Louis J. Larsen, sail maker of 45 
Fulton Street, New York City, has 
been receiving many orders this 
year for sails for yacht use, and 
many new boats of the season, 
among them a number of racing 
yachts are being equipped with 
sails from this loft. The little yawl 
Dainty in the Bermuda Race car- 
ried a well fitting suit of sails made 
by Larsen, and several of the one 
design classes on the Hudson River 
were also outfitted by this firm. 


Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts for 1923 


The new issue of Lloyd’s Regis- 
ter of American Yachts marks the 
majority of this useful publication, 
as it was first established in 1903, 
in response to a demand from 
yachtsmen for a register which 
would meet the then rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of the sport. This 
it has done, increasing in size with 
the growth of the yacht fleet, and 
adding new notations for the vari- 
ous new agents of propulsion intro- 
duced in recent years. 

Prior to the first issue of the 
American Lloyd’s, there were listed 
in this country less than 1,900 
yachts, of which 1,350 were pro- 
pelled by sail alone, and the ma- 
jority of the remaining 500 by 
steam; the Register for 1923 lists 
a total of over 3,600 yachts, of 
which about 80 per cent. are 
equipped with some type of engine, 
either as auxiliary to sail or as the 
sole propulsive power. Except in 
a limited number of the largest 
yachts, the steam engine has disap- 
peared, the marine type of gasoline 
engine is largely in the majority, 
the Diesel engine is increasing in 
numbers each year, though still 
limited to yachts of 80 feet length 
and over, engines running on kero- 
sene, and those running on heavy 
oil on other than the Diesel system 
are few in number, and the electric 
motor as the sole element of pro- 
pulsion is absent. The mixed sys- 
tem, of an internal-combustion en- 
gine, usually Diesel, for the driving 
of an electric generator, with an 
electric motor for the final drive to 
the main shaft, is gradually coming 
into use for large cruising yachts. 

The effect of the late war on 
yachting was far more serious and 
lasting than most people realize; it 
is only with the new Lloyd’s that 
the account is closed to a certain 
extent; the last of the yachts owned 
by the Government being dropped 
as permanently out of yachting. 
The use of existing yachts and the 
construction of new ones are still, 
however, retarded by the foolish 
and unproductive tax imposed on 
pleasure craft by narrow-minded 
legislators. 

The new yachts of the year num- 
ber about 120, of which 20, in the 
smaller classes, are propelled by 
sail alone; 30 are auxiliaries, and 
70 are power craft, in sizes from 
150 down to 30 feet and varying in 
type between cruisers and high- 
speed craft. The clubs number 
520, less than before the war. 

















Santa Barbara-Honolulu Race 
(Continued from page 137) 

The Viking IV crossed the finish 
fine at 11:18:55 on the morning of 
Monday, the 6th, and the Spindrift 
came in a little over two hours later. 
The experiences of both boats was 
about the same—light airs and a 
deviation from the course in search 
of wind, 

On July 26, when five days out, 
the Viking IV struck the steamer 
track, and early that morning 
sighted a Matson vessel far down on 
the horizon. 

The Spindrift followed the course 
of the Diablo perhaps longer than 
the Viking IV, but did not follow 
the latter into the steamer lane. The 
Spindrift’s crew saw the Jdalia turn 
back after she had been disabled by 
fire, but was too far away to learn 
the cause. 

A dinner attended by 150 of the 
leading citizens of the islands, the 
skippers and their crews, took place 
at the Moana hotel on August 8. 
Commodore Clarence Macfarlane of 
the Honolulu Yacht Club offered a 
toast to the memory of the father 
of trans-Pacific racing, the late 
Commodore Siaclair. 

Skipper Overton of the Spindrift 
made the hit of the evening when 
he said he knew more about that 
race than any of them “because he 
had been in it the longest.” His 
humorous acceptance of defeat was 
applauded loudly. He paid a tribute 
to the Diablo and to her skipper, de- 
claring “Pedder has a fine boat, and 
he won the race because he sailed 
her.” Overton was a member of 
the crew which finished first in the 
1910 race. 

“I’ve been first and I’ve been 
last,” he told them cheerfully, “and 
I'm going to stick to it until I’ve 
been first again.” 





Good Advice 


An aged darky of St. Augustine, 
a relic of the days when sail flour- 
ished on the waters of Matanzas 
Bay, recently attended a negro 
campmeeting. One of the brethren 
was complaining loudly from the 
mourner’s bench of his sad plight. 

“Oh Lord, Ah’se driftin’. Oh 
Lord, Ah’se driftin’, ” he wailed. In 
deep disgust, the dusky old shell- 
back cupped his hands and bawled 
back. 

“Drap yo’ centerboa’d, bruddah, 
an hawl in on yo’ mainsheet.” 
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Much favored 
-by women 
traveling with- 
out escort. 
“Sunshine in 
every room.” 





Send postal for rates and book- 
let. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres. 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the at- 


mosphere and appointments of a well con- 


ditioned home. 





40 Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 
8 to 6 minutes’ walk. 


2 minutes of all subways, ““L” roads, surface 
ears, bus lines. 


Within 8 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 





Ever-Warm Safety Sui 


Essential equipment of every 
boat, used by U. S. Navy. 
Recommended by S. S. Com- 
panies. Has made good un- 
der all conditions. 
National Life Preserver Co. 
11 Broadway, N. Y. 

. 315 Mut. 


Wash. 





COUSENS & PRATT 
MAKERS OF FINE 
YACHT SAILS, AWNINGS 
AND FLAGS 
Tel., Main 1874 
274 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 


is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 

It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 

solute neutral when boat is under sail. 

NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Pertland, Me., U. S. A. 


DO 
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Just add water for delicious coffee 
o cot fee- -pot needed. Convenient- 
compact-saves weight and space. 
Trial size 10 « cents. Booklet f 


OFFEE REFININ 
YORK 


YACHTING for Sentember 


ULL. / 
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free. 
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Hotel Franklin 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
500 feet from Beach and Steel Pier = 


DIP as 


European Plan 
Cafeteria attached 
Send for Booklet 


BELL & COPE, 
Owners and Props. 


Also operating 


Hotel Morton 


opposite. 
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Model ged ny steam engine, 
a's z %”, made of bronze, 


a 
gine, 


Send 
i308 Ba stampe for 
Model Machine Shop Co. 


415-17 East 7ist St. 
New York City 


plant: en- 
and toreh, 














THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Ine. 


Marine Plum bing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 





Send for our Booklets, “How to make hag Boat Leakproof,” and 
“Marine Glue—What to Use and How to Use I 
JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUES IN ALL THE. VARIOUS GRADES 
Each grade is for a different purpose. 
USE THE GRADE WE RECOMM 
frames are in fair condition can be made watertight b 
instructions in the above booklets. This applies to an 
from a canoe to a yacht, 
Put your leak troubles up to us—we will help you to stop them. 
For eale by all he Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint 
Oi and Sporting Goods Dealers 


wood or steel. 






| FRISBIE “azo” MOTORS | 


Medium yd motors os A or 





pleasure. pact; pu, oil 
and repairs. | to 6cyl.; $5 to7 73H P. 
Send for Catalog. 
FRISBIE MOTOR 
COMPANY Fal i Ss. 2 


7 Coll St., 
Middletown, Conn. 








IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU 
END. Any old boat so long as the 
following the 
ing that floats 





152 Kneeland St., Boston, Mas«., U.S. A. 





L. W. FERDINAND 1 & CO. 


~NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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